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SOUTHAMPTON 


ERY serious doubts have been expressed from time 

to time as to the possibility of reaching conclusions 
on the form that post-war reconstruction should take. 
It is true that there are a number of social and ad- 
ministrative factors still awaiting decision, and these 
to many seem to dominate the production of definite 
plans ; on the other hand, if all plans were to be held 
up for this reason, there would be a serious risk of 
congestion in the development of these owing to pressure 
of circumstances on the technical, administrative and 
financial services. We, for our part, feel assured that, 
within certain limits, publication of planning proposals 
is all to the good, and therefore welcome the issue of 
the Report * on replanning Southampton, by Pro- 
fessor S. D. Adshead, Consultant, and Mr. H. T. Cook, 
Town-Planning Officer, which affords an excellent 
illustration of what can be done in indicating the merits 
of imaginative planning under present conditions. 


The authors of this report submit it as offering. 


important suggestions rather than as defining in detail 
the ultimate scheme, its main value being that it will 
“enable the work of preparing the plan for the future 
to proceed with the knowledge that any further de- 
struction is unlikely to alter the basic requirements, 
though it may facilitate general redevelopment after 
the war. ... One of the biggest obstacles [to this] 
would be uncertainty. To substitute guidance for 
restrictive action will be of the greatest assistance in 
encouraging rebuilding. .. .” 

Before the recent extensive destruction occurred, 
Southampton was a town possessing many advantages 
in situation and surroundings, and important improve- 
provements had been carried out or were contemplated 
in the near future. A fine Civic Centre had been laid 
out and its group of buildings erected; the Southern 
Railway, with Government support, had reclaimed a 
large area to the west of the town and constructed a 
fully-equipped wharf, some 7,000 ft. long, with a dry 
dock on the largest scale at the western end. Improve- 
ments in the central area and to the communications 
across the Itchen towards the east were in hand or about 
to be started. Most of these are still valid objectives, 
but the extensive destruction in the central area will 
enable the outer improvements and facilities for ex- 
pansion to be co-ordinated by the scheme now sub- 
mitted which, while carefully preserving the best features 
of the old centre, remodels the general plan on orderly 
and dignified lines. 

The main features of the proposed ‘plan are as follows : 
the axis of the Civic Centre is extended westward to 
the Central railway station and eastward to the Northam- 
road, crossing at right angles a new axial route, ex- 
tending from the south end of The Avenue (Winchester- 
road) to the docks at Queen’s Park, parallel to and about 
one furlong east of Above Bar-street. The south half 
of East Park is taken to form a commercial centre 
around a large circus at this crossing, but ample com- 
pensation for this is provided on the West Bay re- 
clamation area and elsewhere. Supplementing this 
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main crossing, a ring road is provided, starting east 
and west from the south end of The Avenue, enclosing 
the area between the rivers Itchen and Test, with its 
southern section running between the town and the 
group of docks; where this road crosses the main 
radial routes roundabouts are provided. This plan, 
fine in its general conception, is at the same time based 
on traffic requirements which were recorded during 
the decade 1928-38. 

Passing on to other features of the report, an im- 
portant consideration is the provision for industrial 
activities, which are, naturally, mainly in proximity to 
the water-frontages, being connected with shipping 
and transport, but it is considered desirable to encourage 
secondary or light industries with a view to widening 
the scope of employment and minimising the effect of 
a “slump” in any of the major occupations; the 
allocations provide for this. 

Southampton is fairly well provided with open spaces, 
having over 900 acres, equal to 5 acres per 1,000 persons, 
but as these are very unevenly distributed, additional 
allocations, 267 acres in extent, are suggested. 


The report embodies the recommendations of Dr. 
H. C. M. Williams, the M.O.H., on the health services, 
comprising clinics for five administrative areas, two 
of these being large central clinics with Municipal 
laboratories ; the clinical accommodation and staff 
demanded is scheduled. Other needs include an ambu- 
lance station, additional hospital accommodation, ete. 
The Chief Constable’s report on the organisation and 
requirements of the police is also added. 

A very interesting section contributed by Mr. O. G. S. 
Crawford summarises the historica! and architectural 
features of the borough. Starting with the Roman 
remains at Bitterne (then the port) he next mentions a 
site on the east side of the town which was devastated 
by the Danes, after which the area south of the Bargate 
was fortified with a bank and ditch, and within this 
there are a.number of Norman remains, vaults, ete. In 
1338 the French attacked and burned a large portion 
of the town, which led to the construction of the walls 
and other defensive works. We are told that subsequently 
the place had several ups and downs before reaching 
its present important position among our seaports. Of 
course, care will be taken to preserve and show to 
advantage all the features of archeological interest. 

To quote the closing words of the report: “‘ Three 
matters will require attention when the war ends: the 
reconstruction of the shopping area, the provision of 
housing accommodation, and the rehabilitation of the 
town’s shipping and industrial life. Before any scheme 
for the town can be. adopted there remain many in- 
terests to be consulted, and the means of putting it into 
statutory effect will have to be carefully investigated, 
all of which should be directed towards securing the 
smooth working of reconstruction and the avoidance 
of vexatious delays. Dominating all is the financial 
aspect, upon which many decisions must depend, and 
these in turn may only be secured upon the basis of 
some positive scheme of reconstruction.”’ 


D 
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NOTES anp NEWS 


The Standard Schedule of Prices and the 
Standard Method of Measurement. 
Tue Standard Method of Measure- 
ment Joint Committee, which consists 
of representatives appointed by the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution and 
the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers and is responsible 
for the Standard Method of Measure- 
ment and its interpretation, announce 
that it has reviewed the situation 
which arises from the issue of a 
Standard Schedule of Prices by the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings, and 
which to some extent involves depar- 
tures from the Standard Method of 

Measurement. 

The Joint Committee is of opinion 
that the introduction of a Standard 
Schedule of Prices does not call for 
any variation in the system of prepar- 
ing bills of quantities in strict accord- 
ance with the principles of the Stan- 
dard Method of Measurement, except 
in those specific classes of work (stated 
in the preamble to the Standard 
Schedule of Prices) for. which the 
Standard Schedule was introduced, 
namely, works of a standard type in 
the Government scheme of building 
operations in which the Standard 
Schedule forms part of the contract. 


The Birthday Honours. 

Amone the Birthday Honours con- 
ferred by the King on June 11 are the 
following: Order of Merit—Augustus 
John, R.A.; Knights Bachelor—John 
McLean Duncanon, Thomas Peirson 
Frank (co-ordinating officer for public 
utility services, London C.D. Region, 
and Chief Engineer to the L.C.C.). 
C.B.E—J. A. Dawson, Director of 
Works, Air Ministry; P. W. Jupp, 
Director of Lands, Ministry of Works; 
George H. Parker, Chairman N.J.C. 
for the Building Industry; H. E. 
Walker, Dep. Director of . Public 
Works, Nigeria; H. E. Brooke-Bradley 
(Deputy County Surveyor, Worcester- 
shire); H. M. Enderby (City Surveyor, 
Canterbury); F. H. Gibbons (Borough 
Engineer, Dudley); C. J. Mole, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Assistant Director of 
‘Works, Ministry of Works); and H. 
Wooldridge, Senior Scientific Officer. 
D.S.1.R. O.B.E.—W. E. Rice (Pres., 
L.M.B.A.). M.B.E.—W. P. Haldane 
(Dep. City Engineer, Edinburgh); 
H. H. McTaggart (Quantity Surveyor, 
Dept. of Health for Scotland); and 
W. T. Nicholls, J.P. 


Modern Painting and Sculpture 
Exhibition. 

On behalf of the “Aid to Russia” 
Fund, an exhibition was recently 
opened by Mme. Maisky at 2, Willow- 
road, Hampstead, the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Erno Goldfinger, who suggested 
the exhibition. and kindly lent their 
house for the purpose. The scheme is 
a good one, and might be followed in 
other districts, for the opening hours 
are from 3 p.m. to 9 p.m., which gives 
those engaged during the day an 
opportunity to view. To followers and 
admirers of modern painting and sculp- 
ture the exhibition will be interesting, 
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containing as it ‘does paintings by 
Barbara Hepworth, Henry Moore, 
Paul Nash, Ben Nicholson, Picasso, 
Augustus John, and others. 

Augustus John’s “ Bridget ’’ (No 18), 
a fresh and directly painted portrait 
in pleasing colour, makes a strange 
contrast with Picasso’s ** ua 
Nigoise.”” Sculpture is represented by 
Barbara Hepworth, Henry Moore, 
Fredda Brilliant, and others. A sec- 
tion showing more academical methods 
of painting and sculpture might have 
been an advantage, and would have 
made an appeal to those who are un- 
able to follow some of the modern 
artists’ contributions to art. Half the 
proceeds of their sales go to the funds. 
The catalogue contains a foreword by 
Mr. Colin Penn, President, A.A.S.T.A., 
and the exhibition remains open until 
June 21. 





COMING EVENTS 


Friday, June 19. 

Town Prianninc InsTitoTE. — Mr. 
Henry Strauss, M.P. (Parliamentary 
Secretary for Planning), will give address. 
Caxton Hall, S.W. 3 p.m. 

InsTituTION oF MuNIcIPAL AND 
County ENGINEERS. Discussion on 
“Merseyside Planning.” Town AHall, 
Manchester. 2.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, June 23. 

Hovstnc CENTRE Luncu. Mrs. P. M. 
Stevenson on “‘ Co-operative Housing in 
Sweden.”’ 13,  Suffolk-street, S.W. 
1 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND 
REGIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. Presenta- 
tion of report on ‘‘ Hub of the House.” 
32, Gordon-square, W.C. 5.30 p.m. 


Friday, June 26. 

ARCHITECTS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 
Meeting, 66, Portland-place, W.1. 2.30 
p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
County EncInerErs. Mr. E. R. Knight 
on “ The Road in Planning and Pevelop- 
ment.” 84, Eccleston-square, S.W.1. 
5.45 p.m. 

Saturday, June 27. 

INSTITUTE OF QuANTITY SURVEYORS. 
Midland Branch Meeting. ‘‘ Bull’s Head 
Hotel,” Meriden. 3 p.m. 
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Measured Drawings of Old Maidstone. 
WitH a view to obtaining measured 
drawings of old buildings in the town, 
and at the same time to encourage 
architectural students in their studies, 
and to stimulate local interest, the 
‘*Friends of Old Maidstone” have 
recently awarded prizes to the winner 
of a competition for measured draw- 
ings of the ancient palace gateway, a 
fifteenth-century building of architec- 
tural and archeological interest. The 
results of this competition were so 
successful that it is now desired to 
make it an annual event. The sub- 
ject was approved as a suitable one for 
R.I.B.A. measured drawing studies, so 
the drawings can also be used for 
R.I.B.A. examination purposes and 
other examinations and prizes. Photo- 
graphic prints of the drawings were 
sold to the owners, occupiers, local 
authority and others, and the _ pro- 
ceeds used to augment the prizes. 
The winner was Mr. George A. Waters, 
and Mr. Vernon 8. Hancock was 
placed second. Both are architectural 
students at the Maidstone School of 
Art. The assessors were Messrs. 
Alfred C. Bossom, M.P., F.R.I.B.A., 
J.P.; Cecil Burns, F.R.I.B.A.; and 
S. H. Loweth, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
The competition drawings are to be 
exhibited at the Maidstone Library. 


Liverpool Cathedral Clerk of Works. 
THE distinction of M.A. honoris 
causa has been conferred by Liverpool 
University upon Mr. Owen Pittaway, 
Clerk of Works to Liverpool Anglican 
Cathedral for many years past. Mr. 
Pittaway has been engaged on the 
Cathedral work for 37 years. 


Commercial and Industrial Education. 

Mr. E. F. Byrne, M.I1.E.E. (Vice- 
Chairman) presided at a general meet- 
ing of the British Association for Com- 
mercial and Industrial Education held 
in London on June 5. One decision 
taken was to hold a conference on part- 
time day continuation education at 
Rugby in the early autumn—probably 
one of a series that will be organised. 
It was also decided to invite employers 
and others who have been associated 
with or who have worked part-time 
day continuation education schemes to 
undertake an inquiry into the experi- 
ence gained and to consider emergent 
proposals for the development on a 
wide scale of this form of education in 
post-war days. 


Decoration of British Restaurants. 

Lorp Wootton has written to civic 
leaders throughout Britain urging that 
British Restaurants should be as 
brightly decorated as possible. 


M.O.W.B. Licensing Officer: Change of 
Address. 

Tue Ministry of Works announces 
that the Licensing Officer for the 
London Civil Defence Region has 
moved from Abell House. Application 
for building licences in this region 
should now be addressed to the 
Licensing Officer, Ministry of Works 
and Buildings, 51-54, Gracechurch- 
street, London, E.C.3. (Telephone: 
Mansion House 9855.) 
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REDEVELOPMENT.—| 
BY B. PRICE DAVIES, F.S.I., F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. 


Author of ‘Estimating for Buildings and Public Works ”’ 


Epitor’s Note.—This paper is sequel in character to the 
Lists and Notes headed “ Post-war Construction and 
Reconstruction,’’ compiled by the same author and dated 
August 14, 1941. 

PROLOGUE. 
When I have seen by Time’s fell hand decay 

The out-worn forms creation saw as best: 

The work of men long dead who served their day 

And passed from fulsome labour to eternal rest; 
When I have seen my generation make 

To combat Time on mortars long decayed, 

And strive to hold the sagging wood and take 

A ceaseless service when it should be stayed: 
Then do I see the living less than dead,— 

Inferior in the battle that they wage, 

They will not leave the dead to die,—instead 

They lose their own creative heritage. 


So let us then erase the Past’s decay, 
And strongly plan for Future’s freshening day. 


The continued use of decayed structures in old towns is 
hampering town redevelopment. This article is an attempt 
to indicate how the effect can be removed and how the old 
towns ean move towards much-needed redevelopment. The 
buildings under consideration are those without historic or 
artistic merit. 

The writer had felt the need of such progression before 
the present war broke upon us; the destruction of war, how- 
ever. and its consequent legislation for reconstruction, 
have implemented the finding of solutions. 

The recent War Damage Act arranges for Value Pay- 
ments for destroyed property and for scheduling areas 
around such destroyed property for redevelopment. This 
certainly gives us one basis of actual existing legislation. 
We shall see that from this Act of war-time necessity, and 
by the peace-time legislation of Slum Clearance and the 
Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts, solution is possible. 

Associated with the decayed buildings is the standard of 
sanitary conditions which is generally much lower than 
that of the requirements of modern building legislation. 

Then, again, the planning of old structures was done to 
suit the generation which built them, and with the changes 
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a. 


in conditions of service in houses, shops, offices, factories, 
places of public resort, ete., during this century, it is felt 
that the retention of these old decayed structures is not 
truly economic—even in their functional characteristics. 

There is certainly a time when a structure becomes a 
loss to @ community in various ways, although private 
ownership, with no general system for its replacement, 
clings to the service of its decayed walls, floors, roofs and 
ceilings. 

The inexorable hand of Time may be slow in operation, 
but it is more insidious and more definite than the possible 
effect of the sudden burst of war. The question naturally 
arises—if we find the need of the replacement of structures 
from the uncertain effect of war,—-should we not find the 
same need from the more certain effect of Time? 

The maintenance costs of old properties are generally 
heavy, and however much they are patched they do not 
become new properties. It was found that with the 
clearance of slum properties during the past decade the 
ewners were generally well rid of their troubles, and this 
although they received no compensation for the properties 
which were demolished. The following true story illus- 
trates this point. : 

A man living in a village in the Rhymney Valley m 
South Wales had been left five aged houses by his father, 
and these became a heavy burden to him. He could not 
sell them, and with repairs and other debits the balance- 
sheet was always unfavourable. 

He had several grown-up sons, and when one of- them 
transgressed (as they might do in turn) the punishment 
threat was—that he would leave these-houses as a legacy 
to the transgressor! The moral is obvious. 


2. 

The properties the writer ‘has in mind are those which 
have missed the slum clearance schemes of recent years 
because they may have had strong elements of commercial 
or industrial use. The properties fronting on a narrow 
High Street of an old market town are typicaJ. While the 
traffic jostles on the road, and vehicles mount the foot- 
paths in order to pass one another, the properties look 
down with a smug, inanimate indifference. The whole 
structure has outworn its natural life and deserves an 
honourable and complete replacement. 


3. 

The sanitary conditions of such old properties are 
generally defective. The Public Health Acts find them to 
be intractable to modern requirements. Damp-proof 
courses are generally non-existent; the wooden floors of the 
ground floor, by means of the odour of decaying processes, 
speak of rot, of lack of damp-proof courses, ventilation and 
site concrete; the cracking walls above openings reveal 
decay in wooden lintels—often with bearing ends in walls 
completely rotten; the undulating nature of the upper 
floors may be useful to locate the elusive lost stud (!), but 
here again is decay in beams and joists (especially in bear- 
ing ends in walls), while the floor boards twist and curl 
with age. The musty smell of it all is anything but 
hygienic. The roofs have been patched and patched again 
to prevent leakages to the rooms below, but the stains on 
walls and ceilings speak of a losing battle. 

The backyards are generally cramped and far less than 
the area required for the rear open spaces of new buildings. 


FIG. 1.—The plan of a portion of the High Street of an old town 
centre. The entire width of the street at its narrowest point 
(which is at a bend) is 19 ft., while the carriageway is 13 ft. at the 
same point. 

The properties south of the line ‘‘ D ’’ belong to the High Street 
and those to the north of the line to a pre-war slum clearance 
redevelopment scheme. The entire widths of streets ‘‘L,” ‘‘M’”’ 
and ‘‘N’’ are from 10 ft, to 12 ft., while street ‘‘O ’’ is 18 ft. wide, 

The ratio of rear open spaces as compared with the sites of the 
buildings around them should be noted. 
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The windows may or may not be small, but, with front 
and rear congestion, the sunshine is very limited in its 
health-giving properties. Windows are often decayed and 
firmly secured ! 

The w.c.s belong to a past which was too modest to give 
them adequate recognition, while the drains belong to 
days of shallow pipe-sockets and inferior jcints. The 
repeated clearances of chokages in the drains have brought 
about a series of perforations in the pipes so that when 
exposed they are not unlike gigantic tin-whistles. 

But, someone will say, the Public Health Acts provide 

the remedies. Possibly, but possibly not, and the only 

real and economic solution is the complete renewal of the 
structure. How is it to be done? Well, we will consult 

the legislation previously referred to and try to weave a 

complete pattern of new and special legislation to suit the 

circumstances. 
4. 

From the above it will be seen that we should face the 
problem of reconstruction and town redevelopment with 
the acknowledgment of two destructive factors—War and 
Time. We still hope that the balance of power will be with 
the latter. In fact we hope to see many of our cities, towns 
and villages unscathed by War. But we cannot hope to 
have any unscathed by Time! 

The legislation for War Damage Reconstruction is fairly 
simple. Every property owner pays a compulsory War 
Damage Insurance on his property; if his property is 
damaged, he is either paid the cost of repair or a value 
payment to cover the market value of the damage. 
Generally speaking, the local authority are to derive a 
benefit for town development (if this is necessary) from 
the damage of war. This will find its expression in wider 
streets, new building lines and open spaces, while proposed 
new premises must conform with the constructional and 
sanitary requirements of modern building legislation. 

(In parenthesis it can be stated that very many of the 
post-1875 buildings have been saved from destruction by 
fire, thanks to the requirements of that great measure— 
the Public Health Act of 1875. This article deals chiefly 
with properties erected before such date.) 

The control of town redevelopment is not confined to 
buildings actually destroyed by enemy action, for areas 
of undamaged buildings surrounding such destruction can 
be controlled as well. The cost of acquiring the undamaged 
premises will, however, prove to be a considerable burden 
on the local authorities. 

Now let us examine those parts of an old war-damaged 
town which have gone unscathed but which call for 
redevelopment. The War Damage Act does not apply to 
such redevelopment any more than it does to a completely 
unscathed town. So why not a “‘ Time Damage Act” to 
follow the War Damage Act? In fact, why not make them 
run together if necessary? A collaboration of the provi- 
sions of the two Acts would help the country to a thirty 
years’ period of Reconstruction and Redevelopment; this 
would mean a generation of real progression. 

5. 

The term ‘‘ Time Damage Act” is ambiguous, and the 
term ‘‘ Decayed Structures Redevelopment Act ” would suit 
the purpose better. Such Act could take its first note for 
the clearance of old properties on sanitary grounds from 
the Housing Act for Slum Clearance (1936). 

For redevelopment, it could take its second note from 
the. Town and Country Planning Act (1932), and the site- 
replanning from planning schemes which may be mooted 
or finally adopted. A hundred years’ life of the new 
permanent buildings should be considered. 

The third note should come from the requirements of 
modern building legislation, which may see extensive 
revision and codification in the near future. 

The fourth note is a financial one, and the Small Dwell- 
ings Acquisition Acts, in conjunction with the War Damage 
Act (1941), may give us some assistance. 

What is essential to this reconstruction programme is 
the realisation that the burden must not fall other than 
lightly on the already overburdened local authorities. In 
almost all cases of redevelopment they would be involved 
in expenditures such as road widenings and replacement 
of mains. Their responsibilities to the public should be 
confined to public needs, such as highways, parking 
grounds and public open spaces. 
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With foresight-and skilful planning the acquisition of 
lands necessary for road widening need not. be unduly 
heavy. The properties behind the shopping streets of old 
towns are often quite rubbishy in character, and their 
cost of acquisition should be light. In fact, slum clearance, 
or some other form of clearance applicable to old stables 
and the like, could be justly applied to them, and their 
sites conveyed to the owners of the shop premises in lieu 
of the frontage strips of land required for the road widen- 
ings. With the development of rear lanes to the shopping 
streets (not less than 16 ft. wide), the new premises of such 
shopping. streets would have acquired several advantages 
from the processes of reconstruction. The writer has 
already guided his own local authority along these lines 
for the past ten years. 
6. 

Time, of course, would be the essence of the Decayed 
Structures Redevelopment Act. All properties built before 
1875 should come for special inspection by both sanitary 
inspectors and building surveyors. 

The slum clearance programme was one of five years’ 
period, but our decayed buildings programme might have 
longer terms of variable periods. 

For instance, properties could be scheduled for clearance 
within periods of three, five, seven, ten, fifteen, twenty 
or thirty years. Each property could have an individual 
age period dependent on the condition of the building. 

It would be policy to schedule a group of such buildings 
for one general time period which we will call the group 
age period. Once scheduled for clearance by Government 
Order, it is to be definitely understood that the buildings 
are to be demolished after the scheduled group period has 
expired, and within a stipulated period afterwards. 

The scheduled group period may—be, for example, 
twenty years, but the individual periods may range from 
seven to thirty years. 

Should the owners desire to start their reconstruction in 
less than twenty years, they should be encouraged to do so. 

Such method would enable redevelopment to be properly 
planned and to proceed on uniform lines—a matter which 
is of great importance in a shopping street which has to 
be rebuilt to new building lines. Where an open space 
is the objective of town redevelopment, the matter of 
rebuilding would not arise. 


(To be continued.) 





M.O.W.B, ‘FLYING SQUAD”’ OF BUILDERS 


Tue Ministry of Works and Buildings has established a force 
of mobile builders to tackle emergency building work anywhere 
in Great Britain. There are six hundred mobile builders in 
ten compact flying squads, complete with mobile feeding and 
sleeping accommodation, materials and plant. Each squad is 
equipped with specially designed vehicles—three fitted with 
sixteen bunks each, a fourth (seen in the illustration) with twelve 
bunks and a kitchen to provide the squad with three meals 
a day for seven days, while a 5-ton lorry acts as tender to the 
convoy, carrying plant and sufficient materials to énable’ the 
squad to be independent for seven days. 

Thus, in a town blitzed overnight, they can arrive within a 
few hours and get to work without calling on local resources, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Unity in the Architectural Profession. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Str,—A few weeks ago you published 
a letter in which I speculated, first, 
whether any architect would join an 
alternative society if he could just as 
easily gain admission to the R.I.B.A.; 
and, second, whether the right to use 
certain affixes without the trouble of 
sitting a qualifying examination was 
not the real incentive to membership 
of those societies. No reply has been 
made by any members of the alterna- 
tive societies to give enlightenment on 
these questions or to suggest that my 
speculations were ill-founded. 

One of the principal objects of unifica- 
tion must be to safeguard the standard of 
qualification for admission to the profes- 
sion, and therefore the composition of the 
Architects Registration Council is a vital 
factor. I understand that representation 
on this Council of the various professional 
bodies it comprises is proportionate to 
their membership ; and as the R.I.B.A. is 
at present the dominating influence, no 
attempt to impose a standard lower than 
the Institute’s final examination is likely 
to be made. Only this examination and 
the degree and diploma examinations of 
schools of architecture recognised by the 
R.I.B.A. are at present accepted as 
qualifications for registration. 

Thus it would seem that if this position 
continues, future generations of architects 
will have qualified for membership of the 
R.I.B.A., and the alternative societies 
must in time die of exhaustion. To avoid 
this fate these bodies will, no doubt, exert 
every effort to increase their membership 
with the object of gaining control of the 
Registration Council and approval of a 
lower standard of entrance examination ; 
this would be necessary to provide easier 
entry as a counter-attraction to the 
R.I.B.A. qualification. 

Therefore it is in the interests of all 
members of the Royal Institute, and par- 
ticularly of those who have passed qualify- 
ing examinations, to maintain the Insti- 
tute’s dominant position on the Registra- 
tion Council. To do this the Institute must 
itself admit those registered architects 
whom the alternative bodies are striving 
so hard to attract to their membership ; at 
the same time the interests of those who 
qualify by examination must be safe- 
guarded. 

I therefore suggest that real unification 
could be achieved and present standards 
maintained by the adoption of the follow- 
ing proposals :— 

(1) Admit all registered architects (not 
already members) to the Licentiate 
Class of the R.I.B.A. ; 

(2) Withdraw the provision whereby 
Licentiates can transfer to the 
Fellowship Class and thus ensure 
that the Fellowship and Associate- 
ship Classes shall in future be 
reserved to those who have passed 
the full qualifying examinations. 

It might seem a hard sacrifice to admit 
as Licentiates many registered architects 
who might otherwise be rejected, but I 
submit that if the objects were achieved 
the price would be worth paying and the 
occasion could not recur. 

Incidentally, as membership numbers 
have assumed such importance, the few 
R.I.B.A. members who are also members 
of alternative societies (from which I 
exclude the A.A. and the A.A.8.T.A.) 
should consider how they could best help 


the Institute. 
Cheshire. F.R.I.B.A. 
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The Central Institute of Art and Design: 
Bulletin No. 3. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Sir,—Some time ago I had sent to 
me a copy of the above Bulletin, 
which contains a very interesting 
account of the scheme for a National 
Art Policy, and we are asked to make 
our contribution to the cause of Art by 
joining the Central Institute of Art 
and Design. It is supported by all 
the Art Societies, by the various de- 
partments of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and by other institutions... It 
also claims to represent the “‘ whole 
artistic talent ,of the nation.” It 
enjoys also the inviolable prestige of 
offices at the National Gallery, 
Trafalgar-square. In this way the arts 
are to be revived, though rather a lot 
to swallow at one gulp! 

But there is another side, nor is it in 
any lack of sympathy with the good 
intentions of such a movement that one 
reads, and approves, in an account of 
Cezanne, in the same number, his remark : 

‘IT thought one could do good paint- 
ing without attracting attention to one’s 
private life. . . . The man himself must 
remain in obscurity.’’ 

If we appreciate the truth of this con- 
viction we shall realise how difficult is the 
task undertaken. There is the danger of 
the support of the many at the cost of the 
few. I refer to this not because I think 
that much can be done about it but to 
point out the danger of riding down the 
exceptional in supporting the welfare of 
the average, always the peril lying in a 
half-educated democracy which can be 
cruel to what it does not understand, 
though there are worlds as yet undreamed 
of in its philosophy. 

So that when we read on page 60 
of the Bulletin that the Institute claims 
to represent the ‘‘ whole artistic talent of 


the nation,’’ are we quite sure this is so?. 


Some, no doubt, will answer: ‘‘ How 
should it be otherwise in an Institute 
which includes all the Art Societies, the 
various departments of His Majesty’s 
Government, and also represents ‘all the 
artists ’ and has its address at the National 
Gallery? ’’ On the other hand, there are 
some who fear lest that shy mistress, Art, 
should be smothered under so heavy a 
burden. All this no doubt the Central 
Institute perceives and has its own special 
means of surmounting this danger—the 
danger to the few who may escape recog- 
nition amid the swarm of enrolled mem- 
bers of more average type, the former 
being the determining force in the right 
direction of art. 

The difficulties of carrying on in present 
circumstances has encouraged art societies 
and others to run for refuge into the 
smiling shelter of Government support. 
This letter is not ‘to criticise such action on 
their part, but to apprise the artist of 
certain dangers lurking within it. I 
would rather have seen them free, and 
united together, finding ‘their strength in 
themselves, than surrendering to this 
mass organisation so liable to crush out 


the best, and in which the gifts of per-~ 


sonality are so gravely threatened. For 
the good is often the enemy of the best, 
and it is the creative artist for whom I 
fear. Will the Institute recognise him? 
It claims to represent ‘‘ the whole artistic 
talent of the nation,’’ but in so absurd a 
claim is there not evidence that it will not 
do so; that the Cezannes and others, 
whose preoccupations permit of little 
margin for ‘‘ attracting attention” to 
themselves will probably be overlooked ? 

The efforts of the Institute should be 
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supported, but it should be remembered 
that its proposals are not new. Variations 
of the same have been periodically re- 
surgent over many years. Institutions have 
followed, one after another, which the 
rather sentimental proposals contained in 
pp. 62, 3, 4 recall—reality so absent 
from most of it. The State encourage- 
ment of art—in one form or another, is of 
old pattern and has not achieved what it 
set out so confidently to secure. And the 
reasons are not far to seek—that its aims 
have always been largely materialistic, 
interested to advance trade, to promote 
economic advantage, to ‘make use of the 
arts to foster lower aims, abusing rather 
than really using it. This divided purpose 
has vitiated all attempts hitherto. 

Proposals, good in themselves, are put 
foward in ‘‘ The Employment of the artist 
in national reconstruction.’’ How lightly 
we speak of this, without asking whether 
it is not the reconstruction of ourselves, 
our own outlook, which must precede any 
other, if it is to be of service. For this is 
the crux of the problem. The artist is 
happier, poor and obscure, then, when 
fleeing for security at the cost of his free- 
dom and that of art itself, in uniting him- 
self to the half-truths with which public 
action has up to now been vitiated. Will 
the Institute show us a better way? 

Will the Central Institute of Art and 
Design so direct itself that these things 
are not forgotten, and that its aims really 
include the means of improvement? We 
wish there was more assurance that this 
was so. But when I look at the cover of 
the Bulletin, redolent of the ‘“‘ commercial 
art studio,’ I am left to wonder whether 
the good angel of the director slept, that 
anything so unbecoming should emerge 
from the National Gallery, Trafalgar 
Square. RecrnatD HatiwarD. 
Uses of Mural Art. 

To THE Epiror or The Builder. 

Sir,—The suggestion put forward by 
Lord Woolton that students of local 
art schools should be employed to 
decorate new British Restaurants is a 
hopeful sign. It is high time that 
something was done to foster and 
encourage the work of our younger 
artists, for they must be the future 
arbiters of taste if art is to survive as 
a living entity. 

Even in these days of rigid economy 
greater use could be made of mural deco- 
ration in simple architectural settings. 
Internally, very striking effects in form 
and colour can be obtained on such a 
combination, a treatment ideally suited to 
restaurants and schools, where a bright 
and cheerful atmosphere is _ essential. 
Mural art will, I feel sure, become the 
vogue for the future decoration of the 
home. It has far-reaching possibilities, 
and can be perfectly co-ordinated with the 
architectural character of the interior in 
whatever style it may be expressed. 

New churches rising from the ashes of 
the old would radiate with glowing patterns 
of colour if so treated. Many trained artists 
are equal to the task, and such an oppor- 
tunity would give unlimited artistic scope 
and employment to a large number of our 
budding painters who at present have to 
resort to the precarious existence of sell- 
ing pictures as a livelihood. 

Southport. Gorpon Hem. 


Job Committees. 
To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 
S1r,—The technical committee of the 
A.A.S.T.A. has. recently prepared a 
short report containing proposals for 
the organisation of the building in- 
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dustry. We should like to draw special 
attention to that part of these pro- 
posals which is perhaps of most im- 
mediate interest, and which in our 
opinion should be the first to be put 
into practice: the setting up of job 
committees. 

When we first made this part of our 
policy at our conference last November, 
the movement for setting up Joint Pro- 
duction Committees was already well 
started in the big industries. Since then 
it has developed greatly. It received the 
official approval of the Trades Union 
Congress; and the Russian Trades Union 
delegates, on their visit here, significantly 
noticed that output was most satisfactory 
in factories where vigorous production 
committees existed. Government encour- 
agement has: not been lacking. The 
Ministries of Supply and Aircraft Produc- 
tion have officially recognised them. The 
Ministry of Works, in recently inviting 
suggestions for increased efficiency, 
have established the principle for office 
staff; and many office meetings in that 
Ministry have already been held. 

Thus this movement has ample official 
backing. What it still lacks—in our par- 
ticular field—is a real drive from the 
technical men and women themselves in 
the offices and on the sites. And this is 
something. which we can all bring about 
now, long before even the practical and 
short-term proposals which form the rest 
of the A.A.S.T.A. report. 

Let us get clear about this. Staff con- 
sultations are not a mere means of 
‘* raising morale”’ or ‘‘ making people feel 
they are participating ’’ in the war effort. 
They are the most effective way of 
making improvements. Nobody knows so 
well as those carrying out.work where the 
weaknesses are. Few mistakes or bottle- 
necks can be concealed from them. And 
when their collective practical experience 
can be drawn on, it provides a wealth of 
constructive suggestions unobtainable in 
any other way. 

Meetings of drawing-office staffs alone, 
such as’ have taken place in the L.C.C. 
and the Ministry of Works, can achieve 
important results, but the kind of meet- 
ing that will do most is the meeting on 
the site itself between technical staff and 
operatives. The site is the place where in 
actual execution the plans and organisa- 
tion of the job are tested. Are there 
delays, waste of material, faulty construc- 
tion, misletding details, architect’s and 
client’s changes of mind? They all come 
to light on the site. Technicians and 
operatives together are in a position to 
check over every step in the whole build- 
ing process in the light of each other's 
experience. 

Better and quicker building with less 
man-power! This is the urgent need for 
the great war-time work of our industry. 
We ask every technical employee to con- 
sider seriously this method of achieving it 
—the method of democratic initiative of 
the men on the job, and to start a dis- 
cussion in their work-place this week. 

D. E. Morrison, 
Chairman, Public Relations 
Committee, A.A.S.T.A. 
London, W.C.1. 


Royal Corps of Architects. 
To THE Epitor or The Builder. 

Sir,—With reference to the letter, 
“Architects in the Forces,’’ published in 
The Builder of May 22, I enclose a cutting 
from the local paper which may be of 
interest. This mentions the creation of a 
new corps of mechanical engineers— 
R.E.M.E.—which is, apparently, partly 
an offshoot of the Royal Engineers. The 
R.E.s are also the parent body of other 
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independent army corps, including the 
Royal Corps of Signals, Balloon Corps, 
and even the Royal Flying Corps (now, 
of course, the R.A.F.). So it can be seen 
that there is good precedent for the 
formation of a Royal Corps of Architects. 
At present, architects are gazetted with 
R.E., and F. or A.R.I.B.A. after their 
names, which at least gives some recog- 
nition of their origin. The present unsatis- 
factory position of the architectural pro- 
fession in the Army deserves the con- 


~ sideration requested. 


Aberdeen. JUDEX. 
Low Salaries Paid to Building 
Draughtsmen. 

To tHE Eprtor or The Builder. 

S1r,—A few weeks ago you published 
a letter about the low salaries paid to 
professional and technical staffs in 
the building industry. A particularly 
flagrant example has been brought to 
the attention of the Assotiation of 
Architects, Surveyors and Technical 
Assistants, and the case is being taken 
up. vigorously. 

The draughtsmen in a certain firm 
came to the A.A.S8.T.A. for assistance. 
They are receiving the shockingly low 
salaries of 20s. (age 16), 25s. (age 17), 
£4 (age 31, qualified architect), £4 5s. 
(age 30, over eight years with the firm), 
£5 5s. (age 29, registered architect in 
charge of the drawing office), and these 
amounts include war bonus! These 
salaries are pro rata less than the wages 
of building operatives, and there is no 
possibility of increasing the weekly 
pay packet by bonus earnings. Yet three 
of the men concerned have had years of 
training and experience, and one of them 
has been in the service of the firm for over 
eight years. It is deplorable that such a 
situation should exist these days when an 
all-out effort is required of all workers. 

The matter was taken up directly with 
the management, but a blank refusal was 
met. The Association then went to the 
Ministry of Labour and. the case is being 
taken to arbitration. 

E. V. PENN, 
Acting Secretary, A.A.S.T.A. 

113, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Future of Medium-Sized Builders. 
To tHE Eprtor or The Builder. 

Str,—Having in mind the war 
effort needed at the present time, the 
editorial in the issue of May 29 is of 
material interest to us, the subject- 
matter of which is causing this 
Federation grave concern. ‘ 

The trend of the industry to-day seems 
to us to be drifting to nothing short of 
disaster, for can it be denied that the 
status of a builder under present-day 
conditions appears to be judged primarily 
on a basis of man-power, that is, how 
many men does the firm employ and can 
it move from one place to another at short 
notice? In many cases, insufficient con- 
sideration is given to the qualification of 
the particular personnel of the firm con- 
cerned, their ability or standing in the 
industry. 

The Government state that the industry 
must be kept fluid in order that it can 
get into its stride 100 per cent. upon the 
cessation of hostilities, and if this is the 
policy, then it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to see that the medium-sized 
builder, who is the backbone of the 
industry, is kept alive so long as the war 
lasts, and such legislation as exists which 
tends to place the major part of any par- 
ticular burden upon that class must be 
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relieved in order to save him from vir- 
tual extinction. 

We cannot imagine that such a scheme 
of grouping as is outlined by Mr. D. G. 
Howard can overcome the present difficul- 
ties. Concentration of industry has, on 
account of the war, been applied to a 
vast number of other industries. What 
would be the position were it applied to 
the building industry? We suggest that 
the solution of many of the difficulties 
experienced to-day would be overcome by 
voluntary co-operation of builders within 
any particular area. It is undoubtedly a 
fact that the position will arise where a 
medium-sized firm has neither operatives 
nor work sufficient to enable a_ gross 
profit to be earned to cover their multi- 
farious overhead expenses. We suggest 
that through the goodwill of one to 
another, an arrangement on a voluntary 
basis of amalgamation could overcome a 
great percentage of present-day diffi- 
culties. 

After all, goodwill is an intangible asset 
which cannot be valued in terms of 
pounds, shillings and pence, but it is 
something which has been built up over a 
number of years and which every firm 
strives to protect. Therefore the reten- 
tion of one’s identity is of paramount im- 
portance and can be safeguarded by the 
co-operation of one with another should 
the circumstances arise. 

We can see no reason why a few firms 
should not be able to operate for the 
overhead expenses which have _ been 
attributable to one in normal times. With 
the constant diminution of labour, such 
co-operation would certainly provide 
facilities for interchange of operatives if 
necessary. If the building industry is to 
have its future based_on such concerns as 
your contributor outlines, then we suggest 
that it will cease to be an industry in the 
true sense of the word. 

In conclusion, we are in entire agree- 
ment with the views expressed by Messrs. 
Edward Forshaw and Greaves, as quoted, 
and as the main attribute to this scheme 
was the good will of the builder, this we 
feel can be extended with the same co- 
operation to the whole of the industry. 

L. B. VENNING, 
Secretary, Federation of Greater 
London Master Builders, Ltd. 
London, N.1. 


Small and Medium-Sized Builders. 
To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—Mr. L. B. Venning, in your 
issue of June 12, has courteously im- 
puted to me an attempt. fo ‘“‘gloss over 
the actual facts.” With at least equal 
courtesy I attribute his own attitude 
to an unwitting misreading ‘of the 
facts. Thus he argues that ‘‘ registra- 
tion statistics proved that the Nationa! 
Federation only represented approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. of the industry.” 
His calculation is evidently that, 
whereas the National Federation mem- 
bership is about 10,000, the number of 
firms registered was first announced 
as 106,000. He is apparently unaware 
that about 20,000 of these were later 
found to be not in the industry at all, 
and that, of the remaining 87,000 firms, 
the employing power of 64,000 firms 
has been found to average 1.07 persons 
(so that they could hardly be called 
employers at all). Accordingly,. the 
National Federation membership con- 
stitutes quite a high proportion even 
numerically, and the proportion is 
much higher still in respect of employ- 
ing power. These facts are accepted 
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"ST. PAUL’S CHAPTER HOUSE, 1942. 


Drawn by Dennis Flanders and presented to the Ecclesiologica! Society by J. Dudley Daymond. 








by the operatives and _ professional 
bodies, and the National Federation 
is, for the same reason, recognised by 
the Government as the body repre- 
senting employers of all kinds in the 
industry. : 

My last letter (your issue of June 5) set 
out the proof that the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers ‘repre- 
sents the medium and smaller-sized firms 
to an even greater extent numerically than 
the big firms. It does not claim to include 
all firms in the industry (no voluntary 
organisation in a democracy ever can), but 
certainly it has fought for their common 
interests for nearly 70 years. Throughout, 
the medium and small builders have been 
recognised by the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers as the back- 
bone of the industry (and-of its own mem- 
bership), and the representations to the 
Government on that basis (and even in 
those terms) were made long before Mr. 
Venning’s company was thought of, and 
have been pressed upon the Government 
ever since. 

The National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers enjoys the confidence 
of those firms throughout the country 
which in normal times recognised the duty, 
as well as the privilege, of belonging to 


¢ 


their appropriate trade organisation 
instead of merely reaping the advantages 
resulting from its work. 

Since Mr. Venning is evidently delighted 
to know that the National Federation (not 
excluding its London section) has fully 
sponsored the cause of medium and small 
builders, it is difficult to see what useful 
purpose he or his organisation could wish 


_ to serve by his letter, the whole trend of 


which was to weaken or belittle the 
Federation’s efforts in the common cause. 


: C. Gorpon Row.anps, 
Secretary, National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers. 
London, W.1. 


THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


The 103rd Annual General Meeting of 
the Ecclesiological Society was held at 
No. 6, Queen’s-square, W.C., on May 30. 
The meeting was well attended and several 
new members were present. Minutes of 
the last general annual meeting were read, 
and the council’s report and _ financial 
statement were presented. Five new 
members of the council were elected. 
These were: Mrs. M. O. Bailey, Mr. J. 
Dudley Daymond, Mr. W. A. Forsyth, 


F.R.I.B.A., Mr. M. F. Darwin Fox, and 
the Rev. Park, M.A. 

The council proposed that the rules be 
amended to provide for patrons, and some 
eminent names were suggested. At the 
meeting Mr. J. W. Daymond said he had 
asked his friend Mr. Dennis Flanders 
to make a drawing of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Chapter House. 

The picture was exhibited [a reproduc- 
tion is given on this page.—Ed.] and 
much admired, and Mr. Daymond sug- 
gested that he would like to present it 
to the Society in memory of many happy 
meetings in the Chapter House in days 
gone by. The Society was pleased to ac- 
cept the gift, and it was also proposed 
that the ‘‘ Transactions,’’ the publication 
of which had been suspended owing to 
the war, should again be proceeded with, 
and that a copy of Mr. Flanders’ picture 
should form the frontispiece. Votes of 
thanks to members of the committee for 
their past loyal service to the Society were 
proposed and seconded . d 

The meeting included two interesting 
lecturettes, one by Mr. H. L. Mann, on 
Piscina, and one by Mr. Coysh, on The 
Deveiopnent of Window Tracery, with 
illustrative. slides. The members greatly 
enjoyed tea, which was served by Mrs. 
Bailey, the hostess for the day. 
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WAR-TIME DAY NURSERIES 
FOR THE 
BOROUGH OF HAMMERSMITH 














FRONT ELEVATION 


*. BABIES ROOM. (10) 
2. 


COMMODATION . 
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KITCHEN. 
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. STAFF ROOM 1 @ #CONCRETE POSTS 
VENTILATED LOSSY, | 
ISOLATION ROOM. 
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DETAIL OF WALL CONSTRUCTION. THE RIBBED SAWDUST 
CONCRETE 2 FT. WIDE UNITS ARE BOLTED TOGETHER, WITH 
HAIRFELT INFILLING, AND ARE ALSO BOLTED TO PRECAST CON- 
CRETE POSTS AT 6 FT. CENTRES. THERE ARE TIES TO THE TIMBER 
ROOF EVERY 6 FT. AND ANGLE BRACING IN THE END BAYS OF 
EACH HUT. THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE PLASTERBOARD 
LINING PARTLY LAID ON CEILING AND WALLS. ANY IRREGU- 
LARITY IN THE UNITS IS PROJECTED TO THE OUTSIDE SO THAT 
THE LINING CAN BE NEATLY FIXED. 


























ie 2 MR. F. DOUGLAS BARTON, M.Inst.M. & Cy.E., 
BOROUGH ENGINEER & SURVEYOR. 
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iWAR-TIME DAY NURSERIES 
FOR THE 
BOROUGH OF HAMMERSMITH 


PROGRAMME.—THE FIRST HUTTED NURSERY, 
for 45 toddlers and 10 babies, is now in 
use in the borough of Hammersmith, and 
the second, for 50 children, is nearing 
completion. Besides these two hutted 
buildings, the conversion of existing 
terrace houses is under consideration. It 
is interesting that the time and cost for 
such conversion work is found to be not 
markedly different from that for the 
hutted nurseries. The children of mothers 
in war work who are living in the borough 
are eligible, and the hours of opening, 
6.30 a.m.—6.30 p.m., are chosen to suit the 
working hours of the mothers. The charge, 
including meals, is ls. per day per child, 
and 6d. on Saturdays. 
AccoOMMODATION.—The Ministry of THE LAVATORY. 
Health issues a standard plan of a hutted 
day nursery. The plan on page 536 shows 
modifications of this design to suit the 
particular conditions and site. Babies 
and toddlers are kept quite separate, the 
former having about 25 sq. ft. of dormi- 
tory space per head, and the latter an 
equal area of play space. Both rooms 
open southwards to a concrete terrace, 
and the glazed doors to the terraces also 
improve the lighting of the rooms. 





Construction. — Foundation. — Concrete 
foundation to posts, and hardcore over site of 
building. 


Walls.—Precast concrete posts at 6-ft. 
centres set in concrete bases. 

Wall panels of precast ribbed sawdust- 
concrete units, bolted together and to the 
posts. Felt strips between units, pointed 
flush with mortar. Plasterboard lining to 
walls, 

Roof.—4-in. timber boarding on rafters, 
delivered in 6-ft. sections. 

Collars at 6-ft. centres. 

Ruberoid roofing. 

Windows.—Wood casements opening out- 
wards, with top-hung top sashes. 

Floor.—Two layers of concrete with bitu- 
mastic between, 6 in. overall. 





THE TODDLERS’ PLAYROOM, 


Linoleum finish. 

Partitions.—Hollow tile, unplastered. 

Sanitary Fittings.—Toddlers’ lavatories, 
toddlers’ baths, washing facilities for babies 
and toddlers. 

Staff lavatory. 

Hot and cold water. 

Heating and Taghting.—By electricity 
throughout, with wall-heaters in safe posi- 
tions. Electric cookers in kitchen, and elec- 
tric wash-boiler in laundry. 

Decorations.—The outside walls are treated 
with two coats cream distemper. The inside 
walls have two coats cream distemper, with 
apple-green dados and a cheerful orange dado 
line. Woodwork in apple-green oil paint. 





MR. F. DOUGLAS BARTON, 
M.Inst.M. & Cy.E., BOROUGH 
ENGINEER & SURVEYOR. 





THE PLAY TERRACE. 
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Above : THE RESTAURANT. 
Right : THE TEA BAR. 
Below : THE PLANS. 
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POPLAR WALK CIVIC 
RESTAURANT, CROYDON 


DESIGNED BY 


MR. CYRIL *H. WALKER, F.S.I., 
setmiaadal iC: L.R.I.B.A., BOROUGH VALUER 


THESE premises have been adapted to plans prepared by 
and the building works carried out by the Borough 
Valuer’s (Mr. C. H. Walker, F.S8.I.) Department, in 
collaboration with Mr. Rendell Baker, the Borough Elec- 
gy Engineer. The whole of the interior is decorated 

‘* Walpamur ”’ oil-bound distemper with murals designed 
oak executed by the pupils of the Croydon School of Art 
under the supervision and direction of the Principal, Mr. 
G. F. Hinchcliffe, A.R.C.A., F.1.B.D. The electric light 
and general electrical installations were carried out by the 
Borough Electrical Engineer. Fuel cookers were by Eagle 
Range and Foundry Company; electric cookers by Revo; 
fuel boilers by the General [ron Foundry Company; hot 
ae : plates, counters, etc., by Still; and linoleum by C. W. Tles, 
Salagisie suite di ENTRANCE of Thornton Heath. The cost of building and equipment 
; was £4,019. Seating is for 352. 
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* “THE PLANNERS” 


Ty a lecture to the Town and Country 
Planning Association on May 28, Dr. 
W. A. Rosson said that it was a strange 
thing that whereas much discussion had 
taken place during the past decade on the 
subject of planning policy and planning 
methods, little or nothing had been said 
about the men and women who were to 
do the planning. Yet the kind of plans 
which were produced would be determined 
at least as much by the training, back- 
ground, experience and capacities of the 
human beings who were put in charge of 
the job as by the policies which inform the 
political chiefs concerned or the methods 
of organisation. 

“The most conspicuous fact about town 
and country planners in Britain,’ con- 
tinued the speaker, ‘‘ is that practically 
all those who are regarded as technically 
qualified officers have been trained as 
architects or surveyors. The vocation of 
planning has come to be regarded as an 
offshoot of the architect’s profession in 
much the same way as town clerkship and 
similar posts in the local government ser- 
vice have been appropriated by the legal 
profession. It is true, of course, that just, 
as the ordinary doctor must take an addi- 
tional course in State Medicine if he is 
to go into the public health service, so an 
architect or surveyor must take a course 
in town planning if he is to specialise in 
that field; but the assumption is that 
architecture is the proper basic training. 

“IT must not be understood to be 
criticising or attacking the architect’s pro- 
fession if I say that there is no valid 
reason why the training or experience of 
an architect should be regarded as speci- 
ally relevant to physical planning at the 
national, regional or even local level. It 
is true that an architect in ordinary prac- 
tice must be skilled in making the proper 
use of a site. But so must a factory 
manager laying out new works, a con- 
structional engineer, a landscape gardener, 
a golf-course designer, and many other 
types of expert. It is also true that a 
planner engaged in designing a town 
ought to be able to draw or at least sketch. 
and must in any case be able to read 
drawings; but no one would seriously 
argue that it is necessary to go through 
the elaborate training of an architect in 
order to acquire these qualifications. 
There is little doubt that by far the 
greater part of an architectural training 
is of small use in the field of territorial 
planning, and that it omits much which 
is essential, even where the requirements 
of the Town Planning Institute examina- 
tions are fulfilled. 

‘‘The planning movement owes an 
immense amount to the numerous archi- 
tects who have devoted themselves to its 
theory and practice. Many of the most 
distinguished figures in the planning world 
were trained in the schools of architecture. 
Sir Raymond Unwin and Thomas Adams 
are among those of the past. Those of 
the present are equally well known and 
esteemed. Nor can we in any sense 
reproach the architectural profession for 
laying claim to a virgin field which no 
other vocation or profession was taking the 
trouble to cultivate. But neither of those 
considerations invalidates the point I have 
emphasised, that an architectural training 
is not specially suited to planning.’ This is 
borne out by the fact that in both the 
United States and the Soviet Union terri- 
torial planning is by no means the mono- 
poly of architects or surveyors.”’ 

Whatever might have been the case in 
the past, the courses now available were 
hopelessly inadequate to train men and 


women for the mighty tasks ahead. In 
the first place, there would be the entirely 
new field of national planning. In the 
second place, regional planning would 
assume a scope, ail importance and a 
degree of ubiquity far beyond anything 
we had hitherto experienced. In the third 
place, local planning in town and country 
would be much more positive and radical 
in character than in the past. At all three 
levels, planning would require many 
different kinds of knowledge, training and 
ability which had not so far been evoked 
or inculcated for this function. Two kinds 
of development would be required in 
regard to training if the planning move- 
ment was to be served by adequately 
equipped personnel. On the one hand we 
must endeavour to persuade or induce the 
university faculties, professional schools 
and technical institutions in which 
specialists of various kinds were trained, 
to devote part of their resources to teach- 
ing at least those aspects of national, 
regional and local planning which were 
significant for each particular discipline 


THE ECONOMICS 
COUNTRY 


In an address to the Alexandra College 
Guild, Dublin, on June 3, Mr. Mannine 
RoBERTSON, F.R.1.B.A., said : 
** If asked what we were going to do after 
the war in the way of planning and slum 
clearance, nine people out of ten would 
answer at once, without thinking, that we 
should do nothing because there would 
be no money. They might go on to speak 
of ‘economics’; but if one asked them 
what they meant by that, one would get 
no clear answer, except, perhaps, that it 
was something which prevented us from 
doing things which obviously ought to 
be done. How did this confusion arise? 
Was it not because whenever we —_ 
of money and economics we were speaking 
indirectly ? 

** In a review of a play,”’ continued the 
speaker, ‘‘ we may read something of this 
kind: ‘ While the lines have a musical 
quality, yet the whole is pitched in a 
sombre key, and the dark colours of the 
first two acts dissolve into a purple mist 
of pain towards the conclusion.’ The man 
is silly, but he is not talking utter non- 
sense. He is using mixed metaphors, and 
so long as we understand this all is well; 
but what if he took his metaphors 
seriously and told us baldly that the play 
was in B Minor, that the first act was 
blue-black, the second act grey, and that 
the third was a dirty purple? To make 
our comparison with economics complete 
we ‘should have to assume an audience 
that did not listen to the words, but that 
bathed itself in the contemplation of a 
murky B Minor. 

“This, in effect, is what we do when 
we discuss finance and economics and 
forget that we are really discussing some- 
thing quite commonplace and_ easily 
understood. What; for example, are the 
economics in the island of Tristan da 
Cunha, where there is no money or 
cheques or the like? A man exchanges 
a goat for so many potatoes, or so much 
fish for a pair of trousers. Everything 
gees well and economics do not exist. 
One might explain what happens _in- 
directly in terms of economics, but the 
economic structure thus brought into 
existence would only be an_ indirect 
description of something real and obvious. 
The islanders would, however, scon_ get 
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or profession; together with, it might be 
hoped, at least a modicum of the general 
principies of planning. 

‘* We shall need, on the other hand,”’ 
declared Dr. Robson, ‘‘ a National School 
of Planning, at which the science and art 
of planning in all its wide ramifications 
can be studied as a separate discipline on 
broader and more comprehensive lines 
than is now possible anywhere.”’ Such a 
school as he proposed would be a _ post- 
graduate institute for men and women 
possessing many different kinds of pro- 
fessional or scientific qualifications and 
experience. It would be both a research 
institute and also a centre for advanced 
teaching. Its standard should be high but 
the conditions of admission flexible. The 
obvious place for the establishment of that 
school was London. 

In conclusion Dr. Robson said : ‘‘ A new 
profession is about to be urgently needed, 
and we must here and now consider 
methods by which recruits coming to it 
from many different spheres can be ade- 
quately trained in an overriding discipline 
and technique and permeated by a hody of 
general principles.”’ 


OF TOWN AND 
PLANNING 


into difficulties if they allowed these 
“economics ’’ to dominate them, to dictate 
and hinder, as though they were some- 
thing real and not merely a description 
of a state of affairs. 

“During the 1914-18 war Britain 
carried on regardless of economics long 
enough to ensure victory. On Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, ‘ economics’ came into their 
own again, and the great Government 
Housing Scheme of 1919-21 collapsed 
because the houses were costing so much 
that the taxpayer could not face the 
expense. We were told that economics 
stopped the scheme. Let us speak plain 
English and see what really stopped it : 
it stopped because the Government, having 
etry ‘homes for heroes,’ went about 
uilding them without any previous pre- 
paration. Labour was not in the mght 
place, and there were not nearly enough 
materials to go round. Of course, the 
houses could not be built; but if 
‘economics’ stopped the scheme, then it 
must be ‘ economics’ which prevent us 
from drinking a pint of beer if only half 
a pint is available. No one is more 
insistent on this point than that great 
economist, Mr. J. M. Keynes. 

‘“Coming nearer home, let us employ 
this principle of saying what we really 
mean to our own problems. Nobody will 
dispute the following: ‘ Slum conditions 
must be eliminated; unemployment must 
cease.” What are the real causes of slums 
and unemployment? The answer is 
obvious ; There are too many people in 
the large towns where there is not enough 
to do, and there are too few people in 
the country, where there is plenty to do. 
I suggest that the way to tackle these is 
not to start from the economics end, 
which nobody understands, but to start 
from the common-sense, practical end, 
which everyone ought to understand. 

‘There is every mdication that Britain 
is not going to be caught out a second 
time, and it would be well for us here if 
we ceased talking about indirect things 
like ‘ financial obstacles’ and said what 
we really meant. In this way we should 
soon discover the truth of the statement 
made recently in a broadcast by Mr. J. M. 
Keynes: ‘ Anythizg we can actually do 
we can afford.’ ”’ 
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THE NEW BRITAIN 


“DANGERS OF UNRESTRICTED 
BUREAUCRATIC CONTROL.” 


A warRninc that too many cooks may 
spoil the broth of post-war reconstruc- 
tion was given by Mr. Davip Smira, 
chairman of the Building Societies’ Asso- 
ciation and general manager of the Halifax 
Building Society, in London on June 12. 
He told the annual meeting.-of the Asso- 
ciation to beware the faddist, theorist 
and extremist. ‘‘ Above all, beware of 
Mandarinism, the unrestricted bureaucratic 
control of reconstruction : for bureaucracy 
is slow, inefficient, expensive, and paralys- 
ing to free initiative. Not for long will 
the Englishman’s home remain his castle 
if he merely holds it in fief from the State 
or some municipality at the whim of some 
petty official clothed in a little brief 
authority.’’ Reconstruction must be a 
commonsense blend of experience and fore- 
sight, allied to the controlled, intelli- 
gent use of organisation, plant, finance, 
materials and manpower. ‘‘It must be 
motivated by a sincere desire to give a 
square deal to every section of the people, 
to whom the State owes a debt of honour 
for war effort and war sacrifices.”’ 

Mr. Smith outlined seven pillars on 
which the new Britain should rest, on each 
of which the best expert advice should 
prevail, untrammelled by selfish influence 
—political, commercial or private. 

‘ First, we must. be prepared for the 
new Britain to be largely planned accord- 
ing to strategical considerations. In the 
immediate future, and perhaps for several 
generations to come, the strategical dis- 
persal of industry and populations must. 
be of paramount importance to this island 
nation. Never again must Britain be 
in danger of a knock-out blow from bomb- 
ing, gas or invasion. 

** Second, there is the industrial and 
economic factor. Never again de we wish 
to see a recurrence of the problem of the 
derelict areas which exercised our minds 
in the years preceding the war. Our 
industrial eggs should never be placed in 
one basket. Dependence on a single 
industry often condemns whole popula- 
tions to a cramped social and economic 
outlook, an insidious form of industrial 
slavery, a narrow and isolated way of life, 
with the ever-present threat of unemploy- 
ment and economic distress through had 
trade or the collapse of the staple 
industry. 

“The problem of a well-balanced manu- 
facturing and agricultural policy, as well 
as the expediency of ensuring the safety 
of the food supply in all areas in time of 
emergency, may well require a much 
closer juxtaposition of field and factory 
throughout the land, the transfer of an 
ever-increasing proportion of the popula- 
tion to the soil, closer settlement on the 
land, more intensive cultivation, better 
farmhouses and buildings, better homes 
for farm workers, and rural amenities vf 
all sorts. 

** Third, transport. Britain is a well- 
roaded and well-railwayed country, but 
the evolution of our vast transport 
systems, which has been fortuitous rather 
than planned, has tended to aggravate the 
problem of industrial lecation and distri. 
bution of population. The recasting of 
our transport system may be an important. 
feature of our future strategical industrial 
and residentia] lay-out, and so will con- 
stitute a vital iacet of planning. I fore- 
see the possibility of a wide-scale revival 
of the small ports, a building of more and 
more inland ports, and the consequertia] 
development of inland waterways attract- 
ing considerable populations along ther 
routes. 

“Fourth, I put materials, plant and 
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labour. How utterly futile will be all our 
good intentions and elaborate planning 
unless we can accurately forecast the 
trend of production of materials for several 
poate to come and are able to forestall, 


y planned control of all building 
requisites, the frustrating effects of 
racketeering, manipulation and _ price 
inflation ! 


‘Only fifth I place the problem of 
finance. I give it this modest position 
because I believe that a country which 
has found the will and the way to meet 
the gigantic cost of preserving world free- 
dom must and will overcome the financial 
problem of rebuilding its industries, its 
homes and its public buildings. There 
can be no excuse for repeating the errors 
of the last post-war period, when many 
millions of pounds were recklessly squan- 
dered in ill-conceived Government and 
municipal housing schemes that have left 
a cain of debt for posterity to carry. 
Private enterprise and the building 
societies can and should again play a 
major part in providing houses for the 
homeless and the war-weary in the post- 
war reconstruction. I believe that the 
‘ little man,’ through his building society, 
will relieve the country of the financial 
strain of that part. of the reconstruction 
programme which relates to the housing 
of the population. 


“THE SILENT 


SIR CHARLES BRESSEY’S LECTURE. 

Speakine to the Town and Country 
Planning Association at 224, Regent- 
street, W.1, on June 11, Str CHARLES 
Bressey, C.B., D.Sc., said that it was to 
be hoped that Town Planners, having 
now benevolently taken the country under 
their wing, would sometimes seek the 
advice of the genuine. taciturn, hobnailed 
countryman. Instead of the mincing 
London accent, we needed occasionally to 
hear the blunt Saxon speech of the 
villager, such as the homely lass who 
rebuked an over-dainty town girl with the 
words: ‘‘ I doan’t clom my guts to gawd 
my back! ”’ 

The lecturer continued: ‘‘ For the 
success of country planning it is essential 
that the omniscient townsman_ should 
acquire a first-hand knowledge of the land, 
preferably on foot in the winter months, 
firmly dismissing all those poetical 
impostures, eee with ‘ Hey, nonny 
nonny’ and the shaggy sketches of 
picturesquely tottering cottages. There 
are many hints we might gain from the 
man on the land. Thatched roofs, so 
admired by the artists, have the disadvan- 
tage of absorbing rain showers, whereas 
every drop of rain falling on a corrugated 
iron roof runs off and is available for 
storage—an important consideration in 
droughty seasons. The horseman is not 
yet extinct, cattle and pigs are stil] driven 
to market, and accordingly roadside 


. wastes cannot be lightly sacrificed for the 


widening of carriageways. Town and 
country should be served as separate and 
distinct dishes, and not indiscriminately 
mashed into a nondescript pulp, like the 
minced compound that can be bought 
from the butcher without coupons; there 
is no general desire for a ‘ bubble and 
squeak ’ landscape, in which stale scraps 
of town potato are mingled with faded 
leaves of country cabbage. Haphazard 
ragged development on the fringes of great 
cities cannot be tolerated; towns should 
be surrounded by an inviolate belt of farm 
lands or parkway. Just as town and 
country should clearly be distinguished, 
so should also the network of rural lanes 
and village streets be plainly and rigor- 
ously differentiated from the arterial 
roads and busy main roads. Our Saxon 
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“‘ Sixth is the vexed question of build- 
ing standards, design and lay-out. While 
building societies cannot acknowledge 
responsibility for the standards of con- 
struction observed in the properties 
against which they lend money, they will 
undoubtedly welcome measures to sweep 
away jerry-building. Whether satisfac- 
tory standards are voluntarily imposed by 
the building industry in co-operation wit 
the architectural profession or arbitrarily 
prescribed by Parliament, I trust that we 
shall start the reconstruction programme 
with the door bolted and barred against 
the jerry-builder. Likewise, I am against 
ribbon-building and that form of rural and 
semi-rural development that is promoted 
purely by speculation and has no relation 
to national or local needs.. 

‘Seventh, there is the problem of 
administration. The fast division of 
power between the central authority 
represented by the Ministry of Health, 
and the various local authorities—cities, 
county boroughs, urban and rural] districts 
—has led to chaos in policy, regulations 
and standards. Let us hope that the 
creation of the new Ministry of Works 
and Planning will not lead to confusion 
worse confounded, but will pave the way 
to reasonable standardisation of rules, 
procedure and regulations, and a sharper 
definition of function.” 


PARTNER” 


forefathers acted wisely in chocsing sites 
for their villages a mile or two away from 
the ruthless Roman highways, so that the 
native homesteads might nestle quietly in 
the shelter of well-watered valleys and be 
served by shady lanes following the wind- 
ing course of the ‘brook. It is a heart- 
rending task to widen these village streets 
by cutting back the village green, felling 
immemorial elms and whittling away the 
cottagers’ front gardens. No human effort 
can convert these by-ways into satisfac- 
tory main roads. The havoc can be spared 
by giving the village a modern by-pass, 
or, better still, by constructing a longer 
relief road, by-passing in one operation a 
whole chain of villages and hamlets. As 
a further extension of the same principle, 
the countryman’s advice might be sought 
as to the merits of a few carefully planned 
motor-ways, which would pass over or 
under all cross roads and would traverse 
land permanently reserved for agricultural 
use, so as to preclude any form of ribbon 
development, save for rest houses, filling 
stations, etc. A valuable part might be 
played by motor-ways in securing rapid 
transit for agricultural produce from the 
farm to the great urban markets. At the 
other end of the traffic scale, the subject 
of field paths needed debate, in the hope 
that the countryman might be led to the 
conclusion that field paths, when clearly 
sign-posted, would reduce the prevalence 
of random trespass by straying wayfarers. 

*‘ Finally, ‘the cautious and patient 
countryman, our ‘ Silent Partner,’ might 
dissuade us from ambiticus attempts to 
peer too far into the future or to prophesy 
with too great assurance. When Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex formed the ‘ Black 
Country,’ where all available streams 
were dammed to provide ‘ hammer 
ponds’ for the forge, did any wizard 
arise to predict that this basic industry 
would: flit to Staffordshire and cover the 
Midlands with a pall of smoke? When 
our ancestors were yet unwashed, who 
would have dreamed that George III 
would extend royal patronage to a bathing 
machine on Weymouth Beng and so forge 
the first link in that endless chain of 
coastal resorts which now encircles the 
United Kingdom and blocks the country- 
man’s view of the sea? ”’ 
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HULL REGIONAL SURVEY 


HOUSING CENTRE TALK. 

At the Housing Centre, on Tuesday, 
June 2, Mr. Max Lock, A.R.I.B.A., out- 
lined the problems which are facing those 
who are considering the post-war recon- 
struction of Hull. Miss J. G. Ledeboer, 
A.R.I.B.A., took the chair. Mr. Lock was 
awarded a grant by the Leverhulme Re- 
search Fellowships to direct a co-operative 
planning research group to survey existing 
conditions in industry, housing and com- 
munications in Hull and its regions, and 
he is working in consultation with the 
Ministry of Works and Planning and the 
Ministry of Health. The group has also 
been helped by their contact with the 
Association for Planning and Regional 
Reconstruction in London, and the Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington. 

The size of the problem, said ‘the lec- 
turer, required the utmost ae be- 
tween industrial, official, trade and pro- 
fessional interests on the one hand, and 
the closest contact with Regional and 
Central Authority on the other. Quoting 
Lord Reith, he emphasised that ‘‘ survey 
must precede all planning, local, regional, 
national.’? The cure for the universal civic 
malady, known to the Americans as 
‘urban blight,” lay only in a dispassionate 
diagnosis of existing conditions, which in- 
volved a careful inquiry into the opinions 
of industrialists, officials and employees 
alike. Much help had already been re- 
ceived from some of the largest firms in 
Hull, who had answered questionnaires re- 
lating to the location, staffing and distri- 
bution factors in their factories; a housing 
questionnaire had also been prepared. 
Students of the Hull School of Architec- 
ture during their vacation had given valu- 
able help in carrying out surveys of hous- 
ing types and traffic flow in the city. 

The universal need for our cities was for 
a standard system of survey—especially of 
those large obsolete blighted areas of 
chronic decrement caused by a. maladjust- 
ment of legislation, finance and distribu- 
tion to the changing tempo and life habits 
of to-day, with its technical advance and 
continually changing pattern of living. _ 
Despite thirty years of planning legislation 
a local authority was still permitted to 
allow (and encourage) an outward ex- 
tension of its boundaries while at the same 
time making no provision for rehabilitating 
its central core. The Barlow Report had 
put forward proposals for a remedy, from 
which the Uthwatt Committee’s recom- 
mendation concerning the Acquisition of 
Development Rights formed the first en- 
couraging step. : i a 

The Federal Housing Administration in 
Washington, in its latest handbook on 
urban redevelopment, strongly stressed the 
need for properly constituted Planning 
Agencies—a need equally urgent in this 
country—which in each city could be 
jointly created by local and _ central 
authority, thus affording this essential ser- 
vice (now in so many places a merely sub- 
sidiary section of local government) the 
place that it should have in civic adminis- 
tration. Besides linking the local, regional 
and national. planning programmes, such 
an agency would act as centre for “* civic 
surgery ’’ and diagnosis, whose job would be 

(a) to review, collate and interrelate the 
work of all official departments. 

(b) to organise information in the form 
of maps and statistical tables as and when 
it might be needed. 24 

(c) to act. as practical diagnosticians of 
all conditions relating to the physical en- 
vironment, and : 

(d) to organise publicity to enlist the 
co-operation in planning matters of the 
citizens themselves. 


The basic premises in the reconstruction 
effort were :— 

(a) The really fundamental reconstruc- 
tion effort must have its roots in the 
local community. 

(b) Housing was not enough. New 
estates should comprise part only of pro- 
perly integrated neighbourhood units. 

(c) Residential areas of decrement 
should be declared areas of rehabilitation 
and should be gradually demolished ana 
replanned. A_ building tax levied on 
new buildings might help to finance these 
rehabilitation schemes in the same way 
that taxes on automobiles help to pay for 
the upkeep of trunk and country roads, 

(d) Planning must be on a long-term 
basis, and built up on a continuously re- 
apace technique of change. The life 
of some buildings would be licensed, in- 
volving reform in housing finance and 
building technique. 

Hull provided an unusually interesting 
and promising field of study for the fol- 
lowing reasons :— , 
1. It was the undisputed centre of its own 

influence, unimpeded by contiguous local 

authorities forming vast conurbations or 
urban blight (as in Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, London). 

2. It contained a well-balanced diversi- 
fication of expanding industries, com- 
bining also port and manufacture. 

3. It possessed an unspoilt hinterland of 
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rich soil for agriculture and market 

garden produce, 

. It contained the essence of a good radial 
road system, so that comparatively small 
surgical operations were needed to com- 
plete the links of a chain of ring roads 
around the main core of the city. 

5. There was very little leasehold land in 
Hull, the predominantly freehold pro- 
perty being more easily publicly acquired 
or pooled. 

6. Its seven miles of dock front provided 
a good basis for industrial linear de- 
velopment along the river front. Simi- 
larly, Hull’s fan-shaped built-up areas 
formed a basis for good radial replanning 
of living space. 

7. Its future prospect of increasing trade 
with the U.S.S.R. and Scandinavian 
ports was a consideration of national 
significance. 

The most obvious needs for immediate 
attention were the regrouping of some of 
the industries, ,especially those in ithe 
areas of blight and decrement, the im- 
provement of road communications to and 
between factories and docks (involving the 
abolition of level crossings), and finally 
the provision of more central open space, 
especially near the Humber river front. 

With the initial advantage that Hull 
had in possessing an inherently healthy 
framework, and with a properly directed 
pooling of interests together with the 
spirit of co-operation, there could be laid 
down the initial framework of a city 
worthy of carrying into the post-war age 
its tradition of ‘‘ Britain’s Third Port.”’ 
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THE ARCHITECT’S RESPONSIBILITIES IN 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


By W. T. CRESWELL, K.C., 
Hon.A.R.1.B.A.,,A.S.1., etc. 

Aw architect is employed, in general, 
as an agent of his client, who is the prin- 
cipal. The relationship between them, 
whether expressed or implied, is one 
whereby the architec} (as agent) puts the 
employer (as principal) into legal 
relations with the contracter. Con- 
sequently, the employer is liable for such 
torts, etc., of his architect as are com- 
mitted under guise of his authority, and 
against the customs in his profession. 

The Architect has a right to remunera- 
tion as expressly or impliedly agreed 
between him and the employer, or, alter- 
natively, on the scale customarily payable 
to members of the profession 
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The agency comes to an end by either 
\a) lapse of time, (>) performance, or (c) 
impossibility of performance. he em- 
ployer - can, however, determine the 
employment of his architect at any time, 
without notice, and with or without 
showing any good cause for so doing. The 
architect’s remedy is in an action for 
breach .of the contract of agency; except 
that, if his service has been partly per- 
formed, he can sue at once for all sums 
due for services rendered before the breach 
occurred, and for the profits which he has 
lost by reason of the breach. These 
must not exceed the total amount agreed 
upon in the special contract. Alterna- 
tively, he may’ elect to treat the contract 
as at an end, and sue upon what is called 
a quantum meruit. 


The employer’s right to dismiss his 
architect depends, to a large extent, on 
whether the architect’s function in certify- 
ing payments under the terms of the 
building contract is that of a quasi- 
arbitrator or merely that of a certifier. 
If he has the status of a quasi-arbitrator 
the parties to the building contract must, 
even after his dismissal, still continue to 
refer to him for the purpose of certifica- 
tion; and therefore they must give him 
facilities to enter upon the work in order 
to measure and certify correctly. The 
court will grant a mandatory order com- 
pelling the employer to allow him entry 
for this purpose. A certificate must 
always be given in strict accordance with 
the terms of the contract, and by the 
person named therein. If the building 
contract enables the employer to dismiss 
the architect, both as agent and certifier— 
as, for instance, where it does not specific- 
ally name the architect, but merely states 
that the certificates are to be given by 
“the architect for the tima being of the 
employer ’’—-the employer is bound to 
appoint, and that within a reasonable 


(Concluded in col. 3, page 542.) 
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LEAD WELDING TECHNIQUE IN BUILDING WORK 


BY A. J. T. EYLES. 


Leap possesses certain fundamental 
properties which constitute the under- 
lying reason for its extensive use in 
domestic sanitary plumbing, roof work, 
rainwater heads and pipes, weather- 
ings, etc. Its high resistance to atmo- 
spheric corrosion and the attack of 
many chemicals renders the metal 
indispensable to building work. 

The fusion welding of lead is custo- 
marily known as leadburning. This 
term, however, is incorrect, as the 
operation produces a true fusion weld. 
Before the introduction of autogenous 
welding, lead joints or seams were sol- 
dered. Lead welding has many advan- 
tages over soldering. In joining two 


pieces of lead together, the same metal 
is made to unite, and a perfect weld 
is formed. When subjected to change 
of temperature, a soldered joint (tin- 
lead or lead-tin-antimony alloy) does 
not expand and contract at the same 
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THE ABOVE TWO DETAILS OF ROOFING 
WORK SHOW HOW USE OF WELDED SEAMS 
REDUCES THE AMOUNT OF WORKING TO 


SHAPE REQUIRED, WITH CONSEQUENT 
ECONOMY IN TIME AND LABOUR. 


rate as the surrounding lead; cracking 
may therefore occur in or beside the 
solder where additional thickness of 
metal: cannot be provided. There is 
also the additional possibility, particu- 
larly in cases where handling is difli- 
cult because of confined space, that the 
solder may become porous and weak 
during the wiping operation. 


rei 





RAINWATER HEAD FORMED FROM MILLED 
SHEET LEAD. ALL JOINTS ARE LEAD 
WELDED, AND A DECORATIVE FEATURE 
IS MADE OF THEM. THE WELDING GIVES 
ADDED STRENGTH WHERE MOST NEEDED 


In lead welding there is little or no 
variation between the coefficients of expan- 
sion of the weld metal and the base metal. 
Lead welding technique is therefore emi- 
nently suitable for the jointing of all sheet 
leadwork and for repairing cracks in lead 
flats and gutters, since the jointing is homo- 
geneous. Moreover, in connection with 
repair and maintenance work lead welding 
is of great importance since in situ weld- 
ing permits sections of gutters, roofings, 
etc., to be cut out and replaced without 
taking down the whole of the leadwork. 
An additional advantage is that joints or 
seams can be made very close together 
without risk of the original joint or seam 
being affected by the heat of the blowpipe 
flame while the adjacent joint or seam is 
being welded. 

Where a lead weld is made there is no 
difference in colour between the joint and 
the metal itself. The rippled or herring- 
bone pattern of the join may be used as a 
decorative feature, but if it is desirable 
that a joint should not be discernible the 
raised seam can be cleaned off flush so 
that there is no visible difference in colour 
or texture to show where it exists. Success 
in lead welding. largely depends on 
thorough preparation, clean surfaces, suit- 
able gases and equipment, proper mate- 
rials and skill of the operator. Sheet lead 
seams and pipe joints must be scrupu- 
lously clean. Fluxes should not be used. 
Immediately before the welding operation 
the areas to be welded’and the edges to be 
joined should be well scraped (preferably 
with a steel shavehook), leaving a bright 
surface. As no flux is used the lead 
soon tarnishes, therefore only that amount 
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A LAPPED WELD (AT TOP) AND TWO 
BUTT WELDS. 


of work that can be completed quickly 
should be prepared. ? 

As the melting-point of lead is com- 
paratively low (527.4 deg. C.) and its 
capacity for conducting heat is relatively 
small, lead sheet welding with the oxy- 
acetylene flame is quickly performed, Best 
results are usually obtained with a flame 
containing a slight excess of acetylene, 
although some welding operators prefer to 
use a neutral flame. Even the smallest 
excess of oxygen in the flame causes the 
lead to oxidise rapidly. It is essential to 
avoid contact between the metal and the 
white cone tip of the flame, to prevent 
excess melting. The tip of the white cone 
should be held away 4 in. to 3 in., varying 
with the thickness of the metal. The blow- 
pipe should be held so that the flame is 
practically perpendicular to the surface of 
the leadwork. The heating can then be 
localised and more easily controlled. If 
the blowpipe is slanted along the seam or 
joint, the outer cone of the flame will 
probably melt the metal ahead of which 
the welder is working. 

Finally, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the process of lead welding can now be 
employed anywhere, on any size of job, 
at a cost comparable with that of solder- 
ing. Moreover, the conservation of tin 
in wiping solders is an important problem 
of the day which has been emphasised by 
the Pacific war. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 
RESPONSIBILITIES IN 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


(Concluded from page 541.) 
time, another to perform the function of 
certifier. 

One of the difficulties an architect has 
to contend with in his relationship with 
the employer is the amount of time he 
should be expected to spend in super- 
visory visits to the contract works. There 
is no doubt that he must properly super- 
vise the works and make a_ sufficient 
number of visits for doing this effectively. 
However, he may, as recognised by custom, 
and of necessity, especially on extensive 
works, delegate much of his authority as 
supervisor to some other person, such as 
a clerk of works. He must, however, 
remember that legally he cannot shift the 
burden of any negligence on his part or 
to the clerk of works, but must himself 
bear all the responsibility of supervision. 

The scale of professional charges of the 
R.I.B.A. definitely states that ‘‘ constant 
persona] supervision does not form part of 
the duties undertaken by ”’ the architect. 

An architect must, nevertheless, give 
such an amount of personal superintend- 
ence as will justify his giving a certificate 
honestly and intelligently. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Building Bye-laws. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Health how many authorities were en- 
titled to administer building laws, regu- 
lations or building bye-laws; and how 
many of these had the right to make 
special regulations applying to their own 
individual areas with his approval. 

MR. E. BROwN.—Outside London, 
where the relevant provisions are in the 
London Building Acts and in_bye-laws 
which do not require my confirmation, 
there are 1,440 councils of -boroughs, 
urban districts and rural districts od 
ing power under the Public Health Act, 
1936, to make building byelaws for their 
own areas. These bye-laws require my 
confirmation. Of these local authorities 
eight have special Acts of Parliament, 
and have not thought it necessary to 
make bye-laws under the ordinary law. 
Three have in force under a temporary 
arrangement bye-laws which, although 
of recent date, had been made before the 
Public Health Act, 1936. Whatever bye- 
jaws were in force before that Act have 
in all the remaining areas ceased to oper- 
ate; the bye-laws which are now in force 
are substantially uniform in their re- 
quirements and ‘have been confirmed 
since 1936. 


Building Research. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Lord President 
of the Council what were the actual ex- 
penses of the Building Research Station, 
who provided its funds, and were the 
materials and processes that it had ap- 
proved available for use by anyone 
without further approval of either Par 
liament or the Ministry of Health. 

Str JOHN ANDERSON said that the esti- 
mated gross expenditure during the 
current financial year for the Building 
Research organisation of the Depart- 
inent of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search was £80,183. The funds were 
provided from the vote of the Depart- 
ment Civil Estimate, Class 6, Vote 15. 
The results of research work carried out 
at the Building Research station were 
generally made freely available by pub- 
lication through the Stationery Office 
or in appropriate journals. The appli- 
cation by builders of such results in any 
locality was, of course,-subject to com- 
pliance’ with the building bye-laws in 
foree there, but did not otherwise re 
quire further approval. 


The Call Up. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings, if his Ministry had applied 
to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the Institution of Civil Engineers, 


and the Auctioneers and Estate Agents 


Institute for experienced men whg would 
not be affected by the call-up and who 
could suitably undertake the tasks now 
performed by the 750 young professional 
and technical] staff.in his department whe 
were medically fit and below the age of 
reservation. 

Mr, Hicks said that of the professional 
and technical staff who were below the 
age of reservation when they registered 
for military service 126 were to be re- 


leased, 48 were medically unfit for ser- ° 


vice and 130 were still under considera- 
‘ion for release, leaving a balance of ap- 
proximately 500. The Ministry recruited 
its staff in the main through the Central 
Register of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, who were in constant 
touch with all the professional institutes. 

Mr. HutcHinson asked the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings whether he was aware that 
the compensation at present payable in 
respect of gates and railings requisitioned 
by his Department was based upon their 
value before severance, less the cost of 
severing; and whether, as the result was 
to make the owner of the gates and rail- 
ings pay the cost of severance, he would 
iake steps to put an end to this inequit- 
able arrangement. 


Mr. Hicks said that under Defence 
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Regulation 50B and the Compensation 
(Defence) Act, 1939, the compensation 
payable was the price which might be 
obtained upon a sale of the fixtures 
effected immediately before severance to 
a purchaser intendng to sever them, pro- 
vided that where the severed fixtures 
were required for-some purpose essential 
to the use of the land no deduction was 
made in respect of the cost to be incurred 
by the purchaser in severing the fixtures. 
He did not feel that any amendment of 
the Act or Regulation was required in 
this respect. 


Site Committees. 

Mr, Parker asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings how far site or job committees 
now operated on work done for the 
Government; whether he was satisfied 
that they assisted the war effort; and 
pipes policy his Department adopt towards 
them. 

Mr. Hicks said he had not information 
about all Government building sites, but 
on sites on which work was being carried 
out under the supervision of his Depart- 
ment there were already 42 Site Com- 
mittees of which 36 were composed of 
representatives of employers and opera- 
tives, and 6 of representatives of opera- 
tives only. He was satisfied that such 
committees were of value in the war 
effort. The policy of his Department was 
not to impose the establishment of such 
committees on the building and civil en- 
gineering industries, but to welcome 
their appointment when the initiative 
was taken by the industry. 


Commons Chamber. 

Mr. HANNAH asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings whether any plans existed for 
rebuilding the House of Commons; what 
method would be adopted to choose the 
architect; and whether it would be pos- 
sible to preserve any of the calcined 
stonework as a memorial of the present 
age. 
oor. Hicks said it would be premature 
at this stage to consider the method of 
selecting the architect. He was grateful 
for the suggestion made in the last part 
of the question which would be borne in 
mind when plans for the reconstruction 
of the Chamber are under consideration. 
MR. HaNnnah.—Is it not a fact the fire has 
in some respects rather improved the 
work of Barry? 











Having Secured 
the Contract— 
what about the 


Steel Scaffolding ? 
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SCAFFOLDING 





For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10. 


Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191-(6 lines) 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


GENERAL POSITION. 

_ “THe present position of the building 
industry in its corporate organisational 
capacity is one of semi-inertia both as 
regards the war effort and the post-war 
problems (states the current issue of 
the Building Industries Survey, pub- 
lished by B.LN.C. at 110, Bickenhall. 
mansions, W.1). No body of agreed 
principles, whereby the maximum effort in 
either of the se directions can be made, 
has yet been established. There is still no 
officially recognised focal point of contact 
between the great composite industry of 
building (the expenditure through which 
still represents a considerable portion of 
the war-time national exchequer) and the 
administration of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Such a position, whatever the 
causes may be, constitutes a hiatus in the 
national war effort, which, having regard 
to the ever-present possibility of sudden 
and most urgent demand and which, in 
the light of its possible repercussions, is as 
inefficient as it is indefensible. It is not 
too late to remedy much of the insuffi- 
ciency inherent in such a_ position. 
Neither is it too late to obtain the views 
of the industry as to the manner in which 
the maximum concentration of the re- 
sources of the industry in any direction 
can be achieved. While the present posi- 
tion remains, it is inevitable that no head- 
way commensurate with the need can be 
made in ascertaining the demands of the 
physical constructional problems of post- 
war economic resuscitation. Because of 
the vastness of its war problems—not in 
spite of them—H.M. Government must 
give increasing attention to the part indus- 
try as a whole (as well as to the key posi- 
tion which the building industries will 
fill) must play in any orderly approach to, 
and preparation for, the return to peace. 
If this essential need is not met, the cessa- 
tion of military hostilities will be the mere 
prelude to internal and external industrial 
and economic warfare. There is, moreover, 
a need for greater simplicity in all phases 
of Government administration in relation 
to the building industries.’’ (The current 
issue of 7'he Survey contains an analysis 
of some aspects of this problem.) 

‘*So far as the building industries are 
concerned, the necessary representative 
machinery of contact for the mutual con- 
sideration of all the problems involved 
exists. This piece of national industrial 
and economic machinery must, in the light 
of the vital public interests involved, be 
used to the full. The representative capa- 
city of the building industries has been 
ascertained as the result of a preliminary 
survey of bodies concerned with building 
activity. This indicates an expanding 
measure of industrial organisation directed 
to the consideration of the wide range of 
subjects of common. interest and concern. 

‘“ Preliminary surveys of the need for 
constructional and reconstructional works 
should immediately be undertaken. It 
would appear, moreover, to be essential 
that the fundamental place of the whole 
category of public works as a prelude to 
economic development, both in_ this 
country, in the Dominions, the Colonies 
and in all the industrially backward 
countries of the world, be established as a 
key to, and prime physical means for, 
freeing the enormous volume of the world’s 
potential real wealth.” 





Home Timber Production Appointment. 
Mr. R. Meiggs has been appointed to 
succeed the late Mr. Walter R. Smith as 
Head of the Labour Branch of the Home 
Timber Production Department. The 
official designation of the post has been 
altered to that of Chief Labour Officer. 
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EMERGENCY INQUIRY 
BUREAU 


War Damage Questions. 

Sir,—/ should appreciate answers to 
the following points :— 

(1) A house damaged by enemy action 
has since been demolished. A claim pre- 
pared by architects for £3,000 has been 
lodged. Are architects entitled to claim 
payment for their services based on this 
sum of £5,000? 

(2) Should they wait until the claim has 
been admitted ? 

(3) Suppose the claim is admitted for 
only £2,000, must the fee then be reduced 
accordingly ? 

(4) Can the architects then claim pay- 
ment of the fee, or must they be content 
with, say, 50 per. cent. and wait for the 
remaining 50 per cent. until the claim has 
been paid ? 

(5) Must the war damage contribution 
continue to be paid although the house is 
demolished, or can such contributions be 
deducted from the claim? 

A correspondent writes > Fees are only 

, allowable by the War Damage Commission 
where architects actually act in supervis- 
ing the works of repair. (See Section 3 (3) 
of the War Damage Act, 1941.) 

The Commission has no power to repay 
professional charges incurred by a clai- 
mant in making a claim either for a ‘‘ cost 
of works’’ payment or a ‘‘ value’”’ pay- 
ment. 

Answering the questions which I have 
numbered, and having the above in view : 

(1) Architects would be entitled to 
claim remuneration from the person who 
instructed them to prepare the claim on 
the basis of the amount claimed; and, in 
equity, that is payable to them, and 
should be paid to them, at the time the 
work was completed for the making of the 
claim. But it is doubted whether archi- 
tects could enforce payment if the person 
referred to refused payment, for the 
reason that architects should know the 
position when asked to prepare the claim, 
and they must take the risk of not subse- 
quently being required to supervise the 


works of repair, and so obtain the fees, 


allowed by the. Commission. Here, since 
the house is demolished, there will be no 
supervision required. Presumably a value 
payment will be made. 

(2) See answer to (1). The equitable fee 
payable is payable on the admitted claim. 

(3) See answer to (1) and (2). Suppose 
the client is desirous of making an equit- 
able payment of fees, it could not possibly 
be exacted on £3,000, but could be based 
on the amount allowed, viz., £2,000: 

(4) It follows from a perusal of answers 
to (1), (2) and (3) that the question of the 
payment of any fee at all rests between 
the architects and their client. The War 
Damage Commission is not concerned. 
Nor does the question of 50 per cent. at 
time when the actual claim is admitted or 
50 per cent. at time when claim is paid 
arise. 

(5) Contributions are only payable in 
respect of what are, in the Act, termed 
contributory properties. These include 
every property which is assessed for the 
purpose of Schedule A, or which is valued 
for rating purposes. Here the contribu- 
tory property has been demolished and 
has ‘‘ ceased to exist.’’ There is, there- 
fore, nothing remaining assessable for 
income tax or rating purposes. It follows 
that no war damage contribution is pay- 
able for the portion of the tax period since 
it ennced +n exist. The second part of the 
question does not require, therefore, to be 
considered. 
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COOKING APPLIANCES 


Schedule of Types for War Time Supply. 

In September, 1941, a Schedule of Cook- 
ing Appliances drawn up by the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Building Supplies was published 
by H.M. Stationery Office under the title 
Cooking Appliances : Schedule of Require- 
ments for Government Departments. 

This Schedule has recently been revised 
by a committee of technical experts from 
Departments with the assistance of repre- 
sentatives of the principal trade associa- 
tions. The revised edition is dated March, 
1942, and is now ready for publication. 
The revision was necessary to meet the 
changed situation with regard to some 
materials. Efforts have been made to limit 
the number of types manufactured and to 
simplify methods of construction so far as 
possible. The schedule will be put on sale 
for. general circulation as soon as it has 
been distributed to Government Depart- 
ments, Steps will be taken so far as 
possible to ensure that materials are. not 
made available for equipment not covered 
by the Schedule. 

The Schedule will be completed by three 
appendices as follows: (a) Kitchen 
machinery; (b) tea-making apparatus; (c) 
portable equipment. 

A brochure will also be issued in the 
near future containing lists of equipment 
(based on the Schedule) for canteens 
catering for 250 persons, 500 persons and 
1,000 persons, together with typical lay- 
outs for the equipment in each case, 

In view of the constant change in the 
raw material position it is possible that 
the Schedule and its appendices will need 
revision from time to time. Any amend- 
ments which may be found necessary will 
be notified to the Government Depart- 
ments concerned as well as to the trade 
associations and technical Press, 


SO 
SORRY ! 


O spread limited supplies as 

fairly as possible, a small size 
(nominal 3-lb.) costing 4d. may 
be all that is obtainable at times. 
Sorry as we are at the difficulties 
you may meet with, we look for- 
ward to the time when—the most 
urgent problem dealt with— we 
are again able to help you with 
“ Manger’s”—the leading paint 
cleaner. 
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BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS 


Batley.—T.C. propose structural altera- 
tions at Town Hall to form a B.R. 

Blackburn.—E.C. preparing plans for 
provision of third ‘kitchen for school 
feeding centres. 

Clutton.—R.D.C. have prepared plans 
for B.R. at Paulton, Somerset, 

Coventry.—T.C. eae buildings at 
Walsgrave-rd., for B.R. 

Erith. — T.C. placed contract with J. 
Harrison (London), Ltd., Station Works, 
Camberwell, 8.E.5, at £3,977, for B.R. and 
school feeding centre at Corinthian-rd. 
Full list of tenders on page 549. 

Erith. — T.C. accepted tender of 
Robertson & Cameron, 16, Addington-sq., 
Camberwell, S.E.5, at £793, for alterations 
and additions to Manor-rd. boys’ school 
for conversion into B.R. and school can- 
teen. Full list of tenders on page 549. 

Glasgow.—Plans in hands of T. Somers, 
Municipal-bldgs., for B.R., at Thistle-st. 

Hebburn. — E.C. to set up and equip 
school kitchen. Plang by J. Dibble, S. 

Kettering.—T.C. to proceed with con- 
version of building into B.R. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose canteen for 
Newton-le-Willows St. Peter’s C.E. 
school.—E.C. approved alterations to 
schools and yo ogee for midday meals 

ton and Ulverston area, 
at £1,253; Maghull, Melling and Lydiate 
area, at £477; Worsley district, at £760. 

Leyland.—U.D.C. propose B.R. 

Morley.—T.C. approved: Canteen for 
H. Hardy, Ltd. 

Morpeth.—T.C. to set up B.R. Plans 
by F. Kirby, B.E. 

Runcorn.—R.D.C. propose alterations 
to Town Hall building, Frodsham, for 
conversion into B.R. Plans by A. J. 
King, §., Council Offices, Castle Park.— 
R.D.C. propose to adapt Methodist school 
premises for B.R. 

Salford.—T.C. approved plans for can- 
teen for Gas Committee. 

Sevenoaks.—R.D.C. accepted tender of 
W. P. Banks, Ltd., Dunton Green, at 
£438 for conversion of premises at 
Westerham into B.R. 

Sleekburn.—Canteen to be erected. 
Plans by Brown, Son & Harding, Pear!l- 
bldgs., Newcastle-on-Tyne. - 

Sowerby Bridge.—U.D.C. propose B.R. 

Stirling.—Plans in the hands of David 
B. Marrs, Municipal-bldgs., for B.R. 

Stoke-on-Trent. — T.C. propose addi- 
tional B.R.s on selected sites. 

Stourport.—U.D.C. propose B.R. at 
Vale-rd. Plans by L. H. Poole, S. 

Weardale.—R.D.C. to establish B.R. at 
Stanhope. Plans by J. R. Ridley. S. 

Wombwell.—U.D.C. approved plans for 
canteen at Mitchell Main colliery. 


TRADE NEWS 


Steel Shuttering and Surface Shelters. 

Where existing brick shelters are being 
strengthened by the addition of a 4$-in. 
skin of reinforced concrete, delay has 
sometimes been caused through the scar- 
city of timber for shuttering. The prob- 
lem may be solved by employing steel 
shuttering, which not only reduces time 
and labour to a minimum, but also may be 
adapted to many structural problems 
which crop up in the day’s work of the 
local authority or county engineer. Messrs. 
Acrow (Engineers), Ltd., inform us that 
their ‘‘ Acrow’’ steel shuttering is emi- 
nently suited to work of this nature, and, 
moreover, that they have supplies ready 
for rapid delivery where work is officially 
approved. The firm is also prepared to 
hire out such shuttering. Details are 
available from 3, The Drive, Northwood, 
Middlesex. 
B.S. Specifications. 

British Standard Specifications just 
issued from 28, Victoria-street, S.W.1, 


include :— 
Soft Solders (B.S. No. 219-1942). 


2s. 3d. post free. 


Price 
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CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not 
included in this list, see previous issues. 
Those with an asterisk are advertised in 
this number. The dates at the head of 
paragraphs are those for the submission 
of tenders; a dagger (+) denotes closing 
date for applications; the name and 
address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING. 


JUNE 24, 

Coventry Electricity Committee.— 
Stripping of roofs and re-roofing engine 
house, two boiler houses and garage at 
power station. D. E. E. Gibson, (A.), 
yd Architect, la, Warwick-row. Dep. 

s. 

Twickenham T.C.—Adaptation of hall, 
Ashley-rd., as Civic Restaurant. ai 
mE €1 Is. 

andle Valley Joint Hospita] Board. 
—Erectien of blast walls at Isolation hos- 
pital, E. W. Gunner, Clerk to the Board, 
[solation Hospital, Beddington Corner, 
Mitcham Junction, Surrey. 
JUNE 26, 

Burnley 1T.C.—Excavator’s and_ con- 
cretor’s works to foundations of No. 6, 
Tarran huts on various sites. B, E. and 


r JUNE 29, 
Romford B.C.—War-time day nursery. 
B. E. & S., Town Hall. Dep. £3 1s. 


JUNE 30 

Larne T,C.—(1) Shelter accommodation 
for A.R.P. personnel and garages; (2) 
shelter at first-aid post. Town Sur. 
Office, Vietoria-rd. 

Redditch U.D.C.—Completion of 74 
houses. L, O. Wilkes, M.Inst.M.&Cy.E., 
E. and S. Dep.. £5. 

— and Melcombe Regis T.C.— 
ane cleansing station. B. S., 6, Pulteney- 
1ags, 


JULY 3. 

Chelmsford T.C.—(a) Strengthening 45 
surface shelters at five schools and (b) 
erection of one additional surface shelter. 
Vincent J. Willis, M.Inst.M.&Cy.E. 


Dep. &2 2s. 
JULY 4. 

Caernarvonshire C.C.—Reconstruction 
ot farmhouse. County Land Agents 
Dept., Regent House, Caernarvon. 

NO DATE. 

Southampton £.C.—Repairs and paint- 
ing to Chestnut-rd. schools. a 
Honeysuckle-rd. Schools, Southampton. 
Dep. &1. 

PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 

HEATING, &c. 
JUNE 22, 

Soke of Peterborough E.C.—Exterior 
and interior painting and decoratin 
and/or repairs at certain schools. W. 


Deacon, County Education Offices, 
Bridge-st., Peterborough 
JUNE 23. 

Consett U.D.C.—Alterations domestic 

hot-water supply to 38 houses. Property 


8., Council-chbrs., Blackhill. 
JUNE 24. 
’ Belfast T.C. — Painting work at Falls 
and Alexandra Parks and play centres. 
City 8. (Architectural Section, Room 92), 
Citv Hall. 
Driffield U.D.C.—Paintin 
holders, ete. Gasworks 
Exchange-st. 
_ Leeds T.C.—Cleaning down and paint- 
ing, ete., at various parks and recreation 
grounds. City E. 
JUNE 26. 
Conway T.C.—External painting of 
houses. B. E., ‘‘ Bodlondeb,” Conway. 
JUNE 29. 
Soke of Peterborough E.C.—Painting, 
ete., of County School for girls and Tech- 


two gas- 
anager, 34, 


nical College. W. eacon, Clerk, 
County Education Offices, Bridge-st. 
NO DATE. 


Stretford T.C.—External repainting and 
renovating of 16 houses. Estates Man- 
ager 
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ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 
JUNE 23. 
Chanctonbury R.O.C.—Reinforced con- 
erete service reservoir. Howard Hum- 
phreys and Sons, 7, Eldon-sq., Reading. 


Tiverton R.D.C.—Sinking a borehole, 
faying 3 in. delivery main and provision 
of parep and pump-house. Kemp, 
Water E., 21, St. Peter-st. 

JUNE 27. 
Littieport and «+ Downham Com- 


missioners.—Supplying, erecting, setting 
to work and maintaining Fen drainage 


_pumps and oil engines or electric motors. 


Sileock and Simpson, Consulting E., 10, 
Park-row, Leeds 1. Dep. £5. 
ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WORKS. 
‘ JUNE 22. 
Manchester T.C.—Construction of ex- 
tensions to small sewage works. City E. 


Pep. £2 2s. 
arlow U.D.C.—Surface dressing of 


roads. 8S. JUNE 24. 

+Seaton Burn. Valley Joint Sewerage 
Board.—Taking up and relaying about 300 
lin. yds. of 21 in. concrete pipe sewer. 
Taylor and Wallen, 13, Lansdowne-terr., 
East Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

JUNE 26. 

Rayleigh U.D.C.—Surface dressing and 
carpeting of roads. E. and S. 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
JUNE 22, 

Twickenham B.C.—Charge-hand Elec- 
trician (temporary). B. E., Municipal 
Offices. JUNE 23. 

*Burnley £.C.—Assisiant Lecturer in 
Building Dept. Director of Education, 
Education Offices. 


JUNE 26, 
*Leyton T.C.—Clerk of Works. T. C. 
JUNE 29. 

*Oxford E.C.—Teacher of Building Con- 
struction, Science and Maths. Chief 
Education Officer, City Education Offices, 
77, George-st. 

JUNE 30. 


*Leeds E.C.—Senior Lecturer in Archi- 
tecture. George Guest, Director of Edu- 


cation. 

*Staffs C.C.—County Architect. T. H. 
Evans,. Clerk of .C., County-bldgs., 
Stafford. JULY 1. 

*Barking T.C.—Temporary General Fore- 
man. E. R. Farr, T. C. 

JULY 3. 

. Bethnal Green B.C.—Temporar 

ing Superintendent. B. E. and 8. 


Build- 





pe 
ee ae 


The Leading Office for 
Contract 





‘Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 


MOTOR 


Ete. Etc. 





Head Office: 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 
23. Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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JULY 6. 
epee en, College. — Assistant 
Master for Building Trade subjects. The 
Registrar, Loughborough College, 
Loughborough, Leics. 
NO DATE. rs 
*Middx. C.C. — Full-time Instructor 
in Theory and Practice of Plasterwork. 


Principal, Tottenham Technical College, 
High-rd.,N.15. 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 
LONDON. 


Dagenham.—T.C. placed contract with 
Pavitt Bros., Aveley, Purfleet, Essex, at 
£1,245, for protected sleeping accommoda- 
tion at salvage depot. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Bangor (North ane: — Caernarvon- 
shire C.C. to acquire alternative accom- 
modation for provision of rest centres. 

Bromsgrove.—R.D.C. to construct static 
water tank. 

Coventry.—T.C. approved : First-aid and 
cleansing station, for A. C. Wickman, Ltd. 

Chester-le-Street.—R.D.C. to instal elec- 
trie lighting in 13 — shelters. Plans 
by A. T. Pallister, 8. 

Dewsbury.—N.F.S, propose fire station. 
—T.C. received approval of Regional Com- 
missioner for additional strengthening of 
public basement shelters, at £267. 

Gateshead.—T.C. proposes further pro- 
tective works at Mental hospital, at 
£3,500. Plans by F. H. Patterson, B.E.— 
N.F.S. to provide water tank.—T.C. re- 
ceived consent to erect garage, at £139 

Halesowen.—N.F.S. propose 12 prefabri- 
cated huts. 

Hereford.—T.C. propose two water stor- 
age tanks. 

Leek. — U.D.C. propose ambulance 
garage. Plans by J. A. Gilchrist, S. 

Lewes.—T.C. accepted tender of C. & 
C. J. Pannett, Lewes, at £903, for erection 
of control centre subject to Regional 
approval.—Regional officer approved im- 
provements to shelters, at £697. 

Rainford.—N.F.8. propose extensiong to 
fire station, at £232. 

Salford. — T.C. propose extensions to 
cleansing centre at Buile Hill Park. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—T.C. propose improve- 
ments to public surface shelters.—T.C. 
has placed contract, at £2,200, with W. 
Leake &. Co., Ltd., Mairfair, Cartway-dr., 
Sneyd Green, Hanley, for erection of gas 
cleansing station. 

Workington. — N.F.S. propose static 
water storage tank.—T.C. accepted tender 
submitted by R. W. Copeland, 25, Guard- 
st., Workington, for erection of five public 
shelters. : 


CAST STONE AND CONCRETE 
FEDERATION. 


Tue Cast Stone and Concrete Federation 
held its annual meeting on June’10 at the 
Holborn Restaurant, W.C., with Mr. 
C. T. J. McDowell in the chair. In his 
welcome to new members the Chairman 
recalled that the Federation was the oldest 
association of manufacturers of cast stone 
and concrete in the country, having been 
founded in 1918, and still carried on valu- 
able work in dealing with labour questions 
through its representation on the National 
Joint Industrial Council for the cast stone 
and cast concrete products industry. He 
also emphasised that the members of the 
Federation represented a very considerable 
productive capacity within the industry, 
embracing every variety of pre-cast con- 
crete units in use by Government Depart- 
ments and by the building and civil engi- 
neering industries. ‘‘ It is,’’ he said, ‘‘ the 
constant desire of all the members to make 
available their individual resources to the 
full in support of the national war effort, 
and in preparing to deal with problems of 
reconstruction.” 

The Secretary of the Federation is Mr. 
N. C. Ross, of Thanet House, 231, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 
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men. | ourers. 
1/74 | 1/34 
1/104) 1/53 
1/1 | 1/64 
Wil | 1/64 
1/94 | 1/5 
/9 1/43 
1/it | 1/64 
Wii | 1/ 
1/104} 1/5 
i104] 1/3 
/9 | 1/4} 
1/10 | 1/54 
1/94 | 1/5 
1/10 | 1/5 
1/104 1/5 
1/104} 1/5 
Wil | 1/6 
W/il | 1/6: 
1/9 1/4 
1/103) 1/5 
1/10 | 1/5 
1/10 | 1/5 
1/10 1/54 
1/11 | 1/64 
W/il | 1/6 
W/il | 1/64 
1/11 | 1/64 
1/104} 1/53 
1/8 | 1/4 
1/10 | 1/5$ 
1/10 | 1/5} 
1/il | 1/64 
1/11 | 1/64 
1/74 | 1/3 
1/9 1/4 
1/il | 1/6§ 
1/94 | 1/5 
1/104} 1/53 
1/94 | 1/5 
/9 1/43 
1/il | 1/6} 
1/85 | 1/4¢ 
1/104 1/53 
1/11 | 1/64 
1/94 | 1/5 
1/104, 1/53 
1/9 | 1/43 
1/8 | 1/4 
1/84 | 1/4§ 
1/94 | 1/5 
1/104} 1/5} 
1/10 | 1/5} 
1/11 | 1/64 
1/1L | 1/64 
1/il | 1/6 
1/ 
1/103} 1/5} 
1/4 
1/11 | 1/6 
W/il | 1/ 
1/104) 1/5 
1/10 | 1/5 
1/11 | 1/ 
1/74 | 1/3 
1/il | 1 
1/104} 1/5 
1/10 | 1/5$ 
1/10 | 1/5 
/9 1/ 
1/10 | 1/5 
9 1/ 
1/t1 | 1/ 
1/il | 1/6 
Vit| i 
1/il | 1/64 
1/94 | 1/5 
1/94 | 1/5 
1/10 | 1/5 
1/84 | 1/ 
/9 1/ 
1/94 | 1/5 
/9 1/43 
1/11 | 1/6 
1/84 | 1/ 
1/104} 1/5 
1/94 | 1/5 
1/103} 1/52 
9 1/43 
1/103} 1/53 
1/84 | 1/4% 
1/10 | 1/54 
1/8 | 1/4 
1/94 | 1/5 
1/li | 1/ 6 











* Painters 4d. less than other Craftsmen. 
{ Tradesman’s Labourers, 1/74. 


T Plus 2d. per working day. 
Navvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. 
§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Nore.—Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 548 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS* 


Note ; Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices 


of soft pet are for cash on delivery. 


BRICKS, &c. 

The price for Stock Bricks has been altered to minimum 
gee at works for full lorry loads. Sittingbourne 
trict. A quotation for cartage should be o 

as the haulage question is difficult. 





£ s.d. 
Pieet Bland: Gincks . viicic ovccnces per 1000 4 5 6 
Second Hard Stocks........ss++05 Pe 318 6 
Mild WD Wiebinseebccvecdscse és oe 
Single Rough Stocks Wievedacaewer * aa 219 6 
i Gomme GNRONE 2 wc ccdsese “ha 210 0 
King’s To sites 
Cross in W.C. 
2$ in. Phorpres. Station District 
A discount of 6d. 1,000 only per 1,000 per 1,000 
monthly account. a & s. d. 
ery edeccctdoveseeees st 9 58 3 
eC ae Sedndeod Lake 60 3 
Single Bulinose Re eee: 78 3 
SES ccccnes cue ceseeneenthe a 78 3 
WEG oo ek nal caes punegesdie 7 3 yo me; 
White Midhurst Best selected Gee pd. 
MOE 52, . 2 4s dving éeatacoarase 510 0 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) . 1012 0 
Do. Bullnose (London Stns.) ........++ ll 0 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) .........++ 919 6 
Best Stourbridge Es — (London Stns.) :— 
Re Sirs ciavnce 12 0 0 
GLAZED BRICKS. \tLondon Stns.) 
Best White Ivory D’ble Str’tch’rs 36 10 0 
and Salt Glazed D’ble Headers 33 10 0 
Stretcher 28 0 O Oneside&two ends 37 10 0 
Headers ........ 27 10 0 Twosides&oneend 38 10 0 
an Bullnose plays and 
and 44 in. Flats34 10 0 Squints...... 36 0 «0 
Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 


Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 
App Levy ON BRICKS. 3/- per 1,000 except Glazed Bricks. 
PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered on site London Area. 
“* PHORPRES ” ata tad PARTITION BLOCKs. 


s. d. s. d. 
2° per yd. sup. .... 2 8 3” per yd. sup. .. 3 6 
ye os. ean. Ce Y= Sy 
CLINKER CONCRETE. 
2 por yd. ™ PRA a iy | ates ee ; ‘ 
re ea 
CRANHAM Tenn Corra. 
Size 12 x 9 x 2” per yd. SUPE sess eeee Vewewase 23 
Size 12 x 9 x 24 * OS, dovdepeaanesed 2 11 
Size 12x 9 x 3 i aH OS plata weeds cate © 
SEGSEEI SES | cp. ck) wencancecatavers 3 16 
HE MPSTEAD—KEYED Two SIDEs. 
i? St tae SOS 2 8 1F tx 7: 3 6 
12” x 9° x 24” 2 11 12° x9" x4" . 310 


Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth both 


sides. 
STONE. 


Batu STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at 


Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or s. d. 

South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube ..... ane Se 
Beer STONE—RANDOM BLocK— 

Free on rail at Seaton Station. . = Se ft cube 2-9 

Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, 3 13 


Selected approximate size one way, 1d. ‘per 
cubic ft. extra, selected approximately 
three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 
PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddin on, G.W.R., perft.cube 4 7 
Do. do.“delivered on road waggons as above 
RN ET et eee, per ft. cube 
White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 
Nore.—1d. per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and id. beyond 30 ft. 
Hoprron-Woop STONE— 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, s. d. 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P.ft = 13 2 
Sawn two Sides .......csececerercsees . (amt 
Sawn three or four sides Be 1 
York Stone, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 





30 ft. super) ......sccercccce perft.super 5 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto .... 6 3 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 
dom Sizes) .....++++eeeeenees a y Ey 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs L 
(random Oe (paving) ....:. - 1 
1¢ in. to 2 in. ditto ...... écgees pe 1 4 
Barp YorK— 
Delivered at any Goods Station, cane 
Scrappled random Blocks. 0.00 ft. cube 6 10 
6 in. ne two sides landings to sas co 
40 ft. super) ....--esseeeeees rftsuper 5 7} 
6 in. pak ry two sides, ditto . ow 6 9 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 
GREE) * n.. havc cvesceededece eee o 3.8 
3 in. ditto ditto. .ccceee 2 8 
2 in. self-faced random flags...... per yd. super 8 9 
CAST STONE. 
Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 


cube : Plain, 7s. 6d. Moulded, 8s. 





, Small section cills and copings, 11s. 


At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in cans in small quantities. 












SAND. PLASTER. ‘ 
10s, Od. per yd. fa ¢@ £ada 
Pit Ballast ........ 9s. 6d. ,, ,, | delivered Coarse, Pink.... 4 0 0 Seaple, oe: 4356 
a eee 12s. Od. ,, ,, | 2 miles - - 4 7 6 - 413 6 
Washed Sand ~ Od. ,, ,, pradius Pioneer ...... 5 0 
2 in. Shingle Os. 6d. ,, ,, | Paddington. yy Prices for 4-ton loads and over London Area. 
3 in. Broken Brick lee ee Best Ground Blue Grey Stone Lime 2 17 
Pan Breeze ....-. 10s, Od. res c mo ty ROR BR ; Chalk Lime aoe 2 OF 6 
ranite ings Hair cwt. 
“e CEMENT. at are 1s. 9d. each, and credited 
Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specification. ls, 6d. if returned ition within three 
delivered London Area. £ s. d. months, carriage paid. 
6 ton loads and upwards site ........ perton2 9 6 Stourbridge Fire Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s, 6d. in 6-ton 
DGG OG ONE acl eh o inc eldwcncnetans 212 6] lots at railway depot. 
— hin nm oo howd MED wccwoveues a'F TILES. 
“ Ferrocrete ” Rapi ardening Cement— 
6 ton loads and upwards site ..............06 215 6| Delivered at ey rate stations in full truck loads 
ee eee ee 218 6 of not less than 6 toms.......+++++++.. Per 1,000 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots". 1.2.21." 13 0 f.0.r. London. 
“ pg Water Repellent, “‘ Blue Circle ” Beg. woke eet Oe from Broseley or £5 6 6 
cement, r ton extra re) ‘di “Ringe  jjj| MMEBOEUSEIIIC UU se ceeee eereeeeeee 
Circle ” prices. ee Blue O Ditto anaes made ditto . eeeeeseses ° 14 S 
“ Cnasuesine™ Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured Rapid rnamen' jit eee eee ee eee ee) eeecese 
Hardening Portland Cement, in aon ino. 4 6 be me valley tiles {eataete cesses O12 9 
“Colorcrete” not rapid hardening, according t dozen) Machine-made ...... 012 3 
to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. HARD WOOD. 
6: i ee “5 eg Jt sera 4 eer 10 5 0 1 INCH AND UP THICK, 
“ ” Cement tra Rapid Hard i rime i 
——— = London Area in 6 ne gen initia a, sr 2 
MN III 5 sis cee dcccles scene ne perton 3 9 6] Dry English Wainscot Billets. . 16 0 to 018 0 
Plus D omen 9 at current prices, Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot .. 17 0 to 1 0 0 
Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra ...... 3 19 6) Dry Cuba Mahogany logs ........ 21 0 to 140 
Nore.—Paper bags will be charged at the rate of 7s. | Square-edged Honduras ee eoccces --- 016 6 
nett per ton. Jute sacks charged Is. 9d. nett each and | Log Cut Honduras Mahogany .... «te 6 
1s. 6d. nett each allowed if returned to works within two | American Figu ME Seiten oo O93 6 
weeks, in good condition, American Plain Oak - 012 6 
Carriage will be paid by makers on returned em: ty jute | Jap. Figured — 013 0 
sac’ £s. d. - | Jap. Plain Oak . . 012 6 
Romancement 8 10 0 Keene’s Cement, White 7 0 6 OS a eae 015 6 
ParianCement 7 0 Pink 610 0O| American Whitewood 012 G 
Cementone Colours for cement according to tints per cwt. | African Whitewood . 038 0 
from £3 5s, Od. SLATES. African Mahogany .. - O11 0 
First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, a Ske ‘Oak : > ° 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. Best Scotch glue per cwt. $00 
Per 1,000 actual. “ee ee Liquid glue .-per gallon 1 2 O 
24by12 .... 45 5 0 18by10.... 240 0 SOFT WOOD. 
by IZ cece SF 1256 1GtyS .... BiB 6 MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE 
Zee cscs Se we © 16 by10.... 2110 0 inimum. Maximum. 
SE: ccce ce @- © 16 by 8 - 1612 6) Scantlings in imported sizes, £ s.d. £s34 
aObyi0 .... WS 90 2 in. by 3 in. to 4 in. by 11 in. Cx) 10 0 53 0 0 








@ SAVE SITE LABOUR 
@ SAVE TEMBER 


® PROVIDE WORKING 


PLATFORM 
FOLLOWING 


@ SAVE COST 
@ SAVE WEIGHT 


FOR 
TRADES 


TRUSCON FLOORS 
EARLS COURT + LONDON + SW5° 


* 6 COLLINGHAM GARDENS 
PHONE: FROBISHER 8141 





PLANED BOARDS. 
Prime CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
. ah mai’ | 
1 in. 11 in. 
1 in. by 9 in. -. ecccccccccccccccccccccoccs GF 10 O 





PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
ae - eaten. 


S.D. wares ener Heap, FOR IRON. 


619 44/6 per doz. 
Tomet Bis Cocks FoR IRON. 
3 in. in. 
1/- 51/3 per doz. 
S.D. Stop Me ag FOR rey 


4in. Zin. lin L pg 
as 44/- 81/6 193" 272/- 4337 per doz. 
D.S. Cocks wiTH Two UNIONS FOR LEAD. 
Fm Zin. lin. I4in. in. 2 in. 
45/- 77/6 123/- 240/- 372/- 624/- per doz, 
Douste Nut BOILER ‘SCREWS 
sin. Zin. Lin. Ifin. Min. 2 in. 
5/6 6/8 11/— 24/— 36/- 56/-per doz 
HEAvy CROYDON BALL VALVES. 
4in. Zin. lin. I4in. I in. 
36/— 65/— 98/— 195/- 264/—- per doz. 
CAPS AND SCREWS. 
ldin. hin. 2in. Zin. 34in. 4 in. 
11/9 14/5 21/6 37/9 54/- 59/6 per doz. 
Brass SLEEVES. 
Ijin. 2in. 3in. 34in. 4in. 
10/9 13/6 25/- 37/— 46/- per doz. 
LeaD TRAPS WITH BRASS CLEANING SCREWS. 
136 Ibs. 14 x6 Ibs. ete 3x7 Ibs. 
Lead P. 26/- 34/- 55/- 92/- per doz. 
Lead S 34/- 41/- 67/ 115/- per doz. 


SoLpER.—Plumbers’, 1/5 ; Tinmen’s, 1/9. Blow pipe, 
2/- per Ib. 





* The information given on -_ page has been 
specially compiled for THE BUILD! and is copyright. 
The aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of ———— no. necessarily the highest 
or lowest, Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 





ao make usé of this information: Prices are subject 
to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 





METALS. 

Jorsts, Girpers, &C., TO LONDON STATION PER TON— 
RS. Joists, ont and fried Kocsis csarceans Gee £070 
Plain Compound Girders .. oeete ae le © 

Stanchions .. ve an 40° 
in Roof Work .......... 33 10 0 


se tices are for standard pieces and not 
special an awkward nature. 
= ILD TEEL ear gree —To London en per wane. 


renee. ; 
SU Vecdecpas 3 0 in. to 21 10 0 
8 SR ry: - 0 0 fin. to2 a. o me 
WROUGHT TUBES AND FITTINGS. 
Deliveries from works. 
Deliveries from London stock further nt % gross. 

= 


Tubulars 
vig "/6" 198 re “Heys 
% % 
Light weight .. St — os §f ft 
Heavy weight 44 a4 = 41 
Galv 4 fightweight 404 os 393 ae 
Galv.heavyweight 31 31 293 


Tubes and tubulars sizes 4”/3” + SE ae 
of 5% less gross. 

Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 

Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
nvoice, Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and over. 


st & yt ge Gutters—London Prices ex Works. 
lengths. Ss 








per yd. in 6 ft. top 
Gutters. Nozzles. ends, 
1/53 1/24 44d. 
1/7 1/4 4id. 
1/7 1/6 Sid. 
1/8} 1/8} 74d. 
2/03 2/0 9d. 
O.C. GUTTERS. 
1/10} at 
2/1 1/7 st 
2/1 1/8} 
2/24 1/il 
2/8 2/3 1044. 
RAIN WATER PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe Bends. Branches. 
Stock angles. 
BEB. - dA veeeenon ese 2/23 1/53 2/2 
SPU; civetinebobase 2/3 1/84 2/7k 
WOE. odess uses 2/8 2/14 3/2 
SRM cvcuspnveoss e 3/2 2/64 7i 
i. scsipesacases= 3/85 3/04 4/5 
NETT PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots. 24 per cent. 


L.C.C. Coatep Som Pires—London Prices, ex Stock. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 


/2 
4/5 2/104 3/115 
4/9 2 4/84 
4/105 3/11 5/53 
5/34 4/5 6/33 
L.C.c. Coate> Drain a. 


w 
~S 
\o’ 
— 
wnNnd 
~SNS 
~ 
jar 
ww 





pe. Bends. Branches. 


ere abe gag 5/5 6/3 9/11 

4 in. * Y 3 , et 7/1 12/6 

5 in. : 2 Bi.scvcee 9/7 12/9 19/3 

6 in. © 6 nscace 11/5 14/8 25/6 

Guns, 75/-gereme. fl 
Per ton basis 
a: oret 

1RON.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant quality 18 7 . 

Iron.—Staffordshire Marked Bars ........ 19 7 

Mild Steel Bars.......--++++- RES shake ¥ e 0 


Mild Steel Hoo; : 
“6 Ex Merchant’s Stock, 


per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 


20 BAUGS coocccccccvcccccccccsccees ~¢ Seat? 

i PSE Sa CIEE IE: sat LY DoE a 3 

= 1 cla os Bley a EIR w 5 Mi 2517 6 
Ques Coalen ted Sheets, 6 ft. to 9 ft. 

2D GAUGE... cccccccpcccccccecceess an aS . 

a oan Re 31s 0 
Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 

Galvanised Flat Sheets; CR: wer eeeyy | 2810 0 

24 BAUBS .cceeecceeces Ae RT a ear 3 4 : 4 

GAUBS  cocccccccccccvcccccsccccecs Ny th be 

s. l, 

28 10 O 


Cot Nails, 3 in. and op | ccheppetensackouee 
LL NETT. 


—Siandard sizes, suitable for com- 
lete houses, including tings, painting two coats, 
a delivery to job, average price about Is. 4d. to Is. 7d. 


per foot super. 
PAINTS, &c. 
£34. 

Rew Lisend OF Ogee oc et on S55 
Turpentine _* oe 
Genuine Ground English White te Lead, per cwt. 310 3 
Genuine White Paint, 14 Ib. tins free, 

percwt. 414 0 
Genuine Red Lead, ....-s2seecees 217 0 
Linseed Oil Putty .....eeeeeeees ani a 
= oy a om A hsep abo oe 0 ab 

tine substitute can be 
eccseding to quality from 3/3 = salon spwarde A 
8. 

Snowcem CEMENT P. esecce perce. 216 0 
SMG. Camouriace PAINT aweted: imp 216 0 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. Every endeavour 


is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be 


responsible for errors that may occur. 


Grade Classification A Al A2 A3 B Bl 

Craftsmen. . 1/114 1/11 1/104 1/10 1/9} 1/9 

Labourers .... 1/6 1/53 1/5} 1/5 1/44 ee 
Aberdeen ........-.. A Dumfriesshire ...... a Perthshire ..... 
eee Pape A IGS ossn e dubas hoe Inverurie ............ Al Peterhead .... 
Dae deste es eee: B PRON 56 ~ Sond ser 0s A Kincardineshire ...... A2 | Renfrewshire 
Berwickshire ........ A2 | East Fife............ A Kinross-shire ........ A | Rothesay ...... 
Bridge of Allan ...... A East Lothian ........ A Lanarkshire ........ A Roxburghshire 
Broughty Ferry ...... A Edinburgh .......... A Midlothian ........ a 
Clackmannanshire ..A Fifeshire ....... 60d «pl ED 6 cis aig sks > A patina laces 
POE. ociewewee al A Forfarshire ......+- A2 Moray and Nairn ....B Stirlingshire’ tr 
Dunblane .......... A Glasgow eee eee Stornoway pene 
Dumbartonshire ....A Greenock Soeioeehice ee Saree A2 | Taypo Pegocccese 
Ee Al CMOS Sss5% lie) | OMS ML ase iis West Loihia 








*This town has its own rates : 
but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; 
The information given in this table is copyright. 


A rth A 
Masons, 1/84 ; Carpenters, 1/88 Slaters, 1/84 ; Plumbers, 1/9 ; 








sa io, 
Painters, 1/84 and Labourers, 1/4 


Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 546 














VARNISHES, &c. 














































ba mae | THE SCOT TISH BUILDER 
Oak Varnish .........+++++++-- Outside 016 0 NEW BUILDINGS 
ee. a, te ee he Ee “ 4 a 
(go Ee Sa i 2 0| _ EAST HINCHELWOOD. — Houses. — 
Pale Opal Ceattnge Em edt wie n ag 1 6 0| Plang in hand for houses, the architect 
Te Ne ee nee 114 0| being Samuel MacColl, County Housing 
Floor Varnish, | Ee .... Inside : ; . Offices, Hamilton. 
ine Pale Paper ......... A Sp a 3 ; : 
Fine Copal Cabinet ........... 3 a 140 EDINBURGH. — Nursery. — Dean of 
Fine Copal Flatting .......... ” 1 2 0| Guild Court approved plans by Ministry 
mth, Rate miaeccenea tc” ” ; . : of Works and Buildings for war time 
Bivets as 
Fine Copal Varnish ............ _ 1 2 6| nursery, at £4,000. 
Fale” do. esse seen eeeoee » ; yi : LANARKSHIRE. — Bur.pinc. — Plans 
a Je SP. a aeebenness soc" ” 114 6| Prepared by Samuel MacColl, County 
Best Black eg cer eae ” .... 012 0| Housing Offices, Hamilton, for houses at 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ag oe nes 014 0} Coulter.—Scottish Wholesale Society, 
Brunswick Black .....ccccscccccccevccere 0 9 6; Ltd., Paisley-rd., Glasgow, propose busi- 
NS RRR yee sch gcd dik n'a 016 0} ness premises. 
MstOttIe (PAIONE). . ec cvsccescccccncstce 017 0 
French and Brush Polish............-+-++++ 014 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene ........+++++++- ol 4 
Cuirass Black Enamel .........-.-.s0.eeeee8 09 0 GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
LEAD, &c. SIZES. 
Per ton. OrpDINARY GLAZING QUALITY (O.Q.) AND SELECTED 
(Delivered in London.) S. GLazinG Qua ry (S.Q.). 
Leap.—Shect, English, 4lb. and up ..... oon GoD 8 PER Foor SuPER. 
Pipe in GOD ccccdctetecesocecsses <« or eS In sizes not exceeding 80 in. long or 48 in. wide or 
Soil pipe .......+. endbdicetosekssesees 40 10 9| 410 united inc 
COMPO GE 65 occ eccctccccecccseuees 42 5 0.2. S.Q. 
Note.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots; 18 oz. in 300 ft.cases .........ceeeeeeee 24d. 23d. 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and oz. , 200ft. ,, 38d. 43d. 
under 3 ‘ate 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per | 26 oz. 5, 200ft. ;, 4d. 44d. 
cwt. 32 oz. , 200ft. » Sid. 6d. 
Old aa ‘ex London ee \ei8 0 0. 24 oz. in 300 ft. cases 33d. 44d. 
SE h saoccesncs r ton i a See 3ad. 44d. 
32 oz. 300 ft. Sid. 64d. 
24 oz. Obscured Sheet E 6id. 
SUMOE Z1UE.. Selcsiccs 94d. 
Enamelled, EES 6d. 
” PS ee 73d. 
J Extra price according to size and substance for squares 
cut from stock. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND ——/ 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 
Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
: ; Rolled OR as a hc dkwkstvaescccced Shes 54d. 
| Rough cast double rolled, te in. ee 
Rough cast double rolled, $ in. .. 5 
| Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white 63d. 
| Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted. . “3 = 
Lo eee heey Spares 
Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
|  Rended, SAAR isis vectecccyscaneceees- 104 
| Rolled plate is the same price as rough cast double rolled. 
ver i. 
a @. 
The ‘Vire Rolled, 4 in. thick ... - 0 4 
of Wired Cast, $ in. thick ... 0 9} 
Hall Mark Craftsmanship | | “Caiorex” Sheet, 21 oz. 2's 
“ Calorex ” t, oz. 
a iftsma ip a — vse 40 
va Cast, ¢ in. thick . 0 10 
* » in. thick. 1 0 
4 in. thick . i. 
Actual manufacturers as “Actinic Giass, tio ? & 
of patent glazing. Med ny bo ‘> : 
. er ft. 
Lantern and Skylights, “Vita” Platc Glass, about ys’ in. thick Fy ¢ 
Metal Windows, etc. o wet pee cevag: 
“Vita” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz. 2 6 
Cathedral “ Vita” Glass 
TD + in. thi .2 0 
7 * in 3 0 
fs: in. Genagion “— Pa Oe Glass e 3 6 
LA R s 
Metal Window Manufacturers, each netr 


Light Steel Constructional Engineers. 
100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 


Ring: Waterloo 6314 














| P.B. 2—S3in. x 54 in. X 3g in... 
| P.B. 3—72 in. X 72 in. xX 3fin. ... 





P.B. 1—8 in. x 4% in. x i in, . 


P.B.32—743 in. x 7}in. X 3fin. ... 
bs wae Corner Bricks to match up w with— 
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CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Barrow-in-Furness. — T.C. passed : 
Brewery extensions; builder’s depot. 
Salthouse-rd., for Russell Bros., Ltd. 

Beeston and Stapleford.—U.D.C. pro- 
pose war time day nursery at Dovecote- 
ia. Plans by G. C. Hardy, 8. 

Bromsgrove.—R.D.C. approved : Exten- 
sions, J. Ackworthie, Ltd. 

Camberwell.—Plans to be prepared for 
war time nursery at St. Mary’s-rd., Peck- 
ham, for B.C. 

Cheltenham.—T.C. approved: Two bun- 
galows, Uckington, tor Merrett Halis 
« Co. 

Chesterfield. E.C. propose interior and 
exterior pacing and decoration of edu- 
cational buildings. Plans by Wilcockson 
& Cutts, 12, Saltergate. 

Droitwich.—T.C. propose adaptation of 
‘Ravenscourt ” for war time day nursery. 
Plans by R. E. Hulse, B.S. 

Evesham. — Board of Management of 
Evesham and Pershore Joint Hospital 
propose extensions to nurses’ accommo- 
dation at Pershore Isolation hospital, at 
£1,400. 

Felling-on-Tyne. — E.C. to redecorate 
St. John’s R.C. Senior school and St. 
John’s R.C. Junior school. 

Gateshead.—Tenders to be obtained by 
T.C. for alterations and additions to sheds 
at Bensham hospital. 

Hampstead.—_M.H. approved  adapta- 
tion of premises at Woodchurch-rl., as 
day nursery, at £545. 

Hereford.—T.C. propose war time nur- 
series at Whitecross-rd. and Breinton-rd. 
area and at Trinity Church. 

Hest Bank. — Lancashire E.C. propose 
alterations to Memorial hall for adapta- 
tion as branch library and store. 

Hopwood.—Lancashire Cotton Associa- 
tion, Ltd., Blackfriars House, Manchester, 
acquired Hopwood Hall for conversion 
into offices. 

ilkley.—Bradford E.C. acquired build- 
ings for conversion into remand home. 
Plans by H. Connolly (A.), City Architect, 
Town Hall, Bradford. 

Jarrow.—St.. Kilda Church to be con- 
verted into social service centre, at 
£2,000. TT. Fairless, Citizens’ Advice 
Bureau, Ellison-st., Jarrow. 

Kettering.—T.C. approved: Boot store, 
Upson’s, Ltd. 

Lambeth.—B.C. to extend Tulse Hill 
nursery, at £623, subject to M.H. approval. 

Manchester.—T.C. propose: Extensions 
at sewage works, at £2,000; additional 
staff dormitory accommodation and re- 
newal of a greenhouse boiler at Brook- 
field remand home, Gatley; alterations to 
aan at Cheetham and Burnage for 
ibrary purposes; erection of war time 
nurseries at Moss Side and Harpurhey 
districts. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved: Day nur- 
serie$ at Barmouth-st., Bradford, and 
Moston. 

Middleton.—E.C. propose alterations to 
Boarshaw primary and Alkrington schools 
for nursery classes.—T.C. to invite 
tenders for internal painting and decora- 
tion of public baths. 

Morley.—T.C. approved: W. L. Ingle, 
Ltd., storeroom to canteen; Henry Booth 
& Sons, Ltd., extension to Willeying shed; 
Henry Booth & Sons, Ltd., additions to 
conveniences. h 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. —- Hetherington & 
Wilson, County-chas., Westgate-rd., New- 
castle-on-Tyne are architects for dye 
store. ; 

Preston.—T.C. approved : Women’s con- 
veniences, J. Cartmell & Sons, Ltd.; 
women’s conveniences, James Watt & 
F. H. Heaton, Ltd.; sub-station for Cor- 
poration Electricity dept. 

Rainford.—U.D.C. propose reconstruc- 
tion of Ferny Knoll-rd., at £1,729.—R. 
Lomax Crank Hill, to develop land for 
coal mine. 

Rawmarsh. — U.D.C. propose war time 
day nurseries. ° 

Rotherham.—Vincent Turner, B.E., pre- 
ared plang for structural alterations to 
Kimberworth-rd. Infants’ schools, at 
£700, for nursery department, for E.C.— 
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T.C. to repair and paint 44 houses, at 

Hoyton. — Lancashire C.C. propose 
school clinic and child welfare centre at 
Radcliffe-st. Plans by A. Evans, County 
Architect, County Offices, Preston. 

Salford.—T.C. propose : Temporary con- 
veniences at Ordsall Park; rehabilitation 
centre, ete., at Hope hospital.—Watch 
Committee propose alterations to “A” 
divisional headquarters and alterations 
to Manor House. 

Scarborough. — F. Baker, York-pl., 
Scarborough, prepared plans for altera- 
tions, for Swift & Sons. 

Selby.—Vicar, Rev. F. Ameoats, and 
P.C. received sanction to proceed with 
restoration of spire of Hemingbrough 
Parish Church, at £700. 

Sheffield. — Board of Management of 
Jessop Hospital for Women to apply for 
sanction to complete portion of exten- 
sions to buildings. 

Sowerby Bridge.—U.D.C. propose war 
time day nurseries. 

Stourbridge.—Worcestershire C.C. pro- 
pose external painting, etc., work at the 
Cottage Homes. H. Rowe & Son, County 
Architects, 38, Foregate-st., Worcester. 

Sunderland.—Matkin & Hawkins, Bar- 
clays Bank-chbrs., Sunderland, are archi- 
tects for alterations and additions to 
bakery, for C. Smyth. 

Sunderland.—Matkin & Hawkins, Bar- 
elays Bank-clibrs., are architects for ex- 
tensions and alterations to premises for 
Messrs. Speeding. 

Swinton (Yorks). — J.D.C. received 
sanction to proceed with provision of 
water supply. Plans by H. Goodwin, 8. 

Syston (Leics).—Rev. F. Tetley, vicar, 
and Parochial Church Council of Parish 
Church propose restoration of chancel 
roof, at £400. 

Twrcelyn (Anglesey). — H. Adams & 
Son, Consulting Engineers, Fron Heulog, 
Bangor, N. Wales, prepared plans for con- 
struction of water supply, for R.D.C, 

Whitehaven.—E.C. propose alterations 
to schools at Kells and Bransty for pro- 
vision of nursery ¢lasses. 

Wigan.—T.C. approved: Cooling room 
to dairy, Wigan Dairies, Ltd., Moore-st.; 
additional classroom and Scouts’ 
quarters, St. Anne’s Church. 

Workington.—T.C. approved : Two bun- 
galows for Central Electricity Board.— 
T.C. to acquire site at Northside for 
slaughterhouse.—‘Site to be acquired for 
sub-station. 











AFTER THE WAR, THE PLAN; AFTER 
THE PLAN, STEEL SCAFFOLDING 
TO BUILD A BETTER BRITAIN.. 


The 


STEEL SGAFFOLDING GO. 
LTD., 


23 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
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TENDERS 


The Editor welcomes authentic informa- 
tion for this feature from architects, sur- 
veyors or contractors. Items should reach 
4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not 
later than Tuesday morning. 

Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
under ‘‘ A.R.P. Schemes.”’ 

* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

% Denotes accepted by H.M. Governmens 

departments. 

Accrington.—Internal painting and de- 
corations at schools, for E.C.: *Accring- 
ton and Church Co-operative Society, 
Ltd., Painting Dept., Oakfield House, 
Blackburn-rd., Accrington; * Porters, Ltd., 
72, Market-st., Church. 

Bradford.—Works for T.C.—Extensions 
to sub-station: *L. W. Morrell, Brad- 
ford; transforming station: *L. W. Mor- 
rell; transforming station: *A. D. 
Hoyle, Ltd. 

Coulsdon and Purley.—Adaptation of 
premises at Coulsdon and Selsdon for 
B.R.s, for U.D.C. S,, Council Offices, Pur- 
ley: *Falkus Bros., Ltd., 23, Folgate-st., 
Norton Folgate, E.1; *Wates, Ltd., 1258- 
1260, Londen-rd., Norbury, 8.W.16. 

Denby Dale.—External painting of 116 
houses, for U.D.C. J. Haigh, C.: *J. 
Exley & Son, Gib-la., Skelmanthorpe 
(tender accepted for part only). 

Erith.—Alterations and additions to 
Manor-rd. Boys’ school for conversion 
into B.R. and school canteen, for T.C. 
Gerald E. Burgess (F.), Market Place- 
chbrs., High-st., Dartford :— 


Hewitt & Pike, Ltd., Wembley... £1,049 
A. Howell & Sons, Cheam... re 919 
W. J. Draper & Son, Dartford ... 914 
Bond Builders (Luton), Lid., 

Luton ... se a Su Ra 885 
Marfix Co., Ltd., N.W.1_... a 853 
North Kent Construction Co., 

Ltd., Erith... ap 823 


W. P. McCarthy & Co., Croydon... 809 
*Robertson & Cameron, 16, Adding- 

ton-sq., Camberwell, S.E.5  ... 793 

Erith. — B.R., 4, Corinthian-rd. J. H. 
Clayton, B.E. & S.:— . 
C. G. Claydon, Luton... ee .. £5,654 
Walter Strong, Ltd., London -... 5,209 
Ltd., 


Ashford Builders & Co., 
London ey ' Beg ... 4,984 
Dowsett Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Richmond ae 


E. Anderson, Chigwell ae 
Harrison & Spooner, Ltd., London 
Intrade, Ltd., Barking, Essex ... 
W..G. Northeott & Co., Ltd., W.C.2 
New World Builders’ Guild, Ltd., 
Alperton a me = ia 
P. J. Palmer & Sons, Welling ... 
Whyatt (Builders), Ltd.. Balham 4, 
Gough Cooper & Co., Ltd., Wil- 


mington ie ae — ... 4,452 
Robert Hopkins & Sons, Graves- 

end mm Si vy ee ... 4,427 
North Kent Construction Co., 

Erith °... 2a is hae <<.  €5e 
Cox Bros., Maidstone = si > 


Walter Fitch, Ltd., Brixton si 
F. Sandell & Sons, Ltd., Worthin 
George Stone, Erith ... fe As 
Norman Wright (Builders), Ltd., 
South Norwood Bee rae Se 
A. Howell & Sons, Cheam ... a 
W. P. McCarthy & Co., Croydon ... 
Walker (Tooting), Ltd., Croydon 3, 


Bond Builders (Luton), Ltd., 
Luton... . ae 3 ic te 
*John Harrison (London), Ltd., 
Station Works, Camberwell, 
S.E.5 : om 3,977 


Grimsby.—Cleaning and painting of 
footbridge, for T.C.: *James Robb & Son, 
Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, £600. 

Hereford.—Extensions to offices: *Pye 
Bros. (Hereford), Ltd., Putson-st., Here- 
ford. 

Hereford.—Site. works for cooking 
depots at (a) Upper Ledbury-rd.; (b) 
Marlbrook;-: for T.C.: (a) *Bayley Bros., 
Ltd., Cotterell-st., £509; (b) *Asphalt and 
Public Works, Ltd., 7, St. Owen-st., £625 
(both of Hereford). 





“(UNITE FOR STRENGTH”’ 


MASTER 
BUILDERS 


ENROL NOW 


FEDERATION OF GREATER 
LONDON MASTER BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 1,250 
SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0P.A. 


LARGEST ORGANISATION OF ITs KIND 


write on ‘pHone: SECRETARY, 
23. COMPTON TERRACE, UPPER STREET, N.1. 
CAN 2041/2 











JUST READY— 


A new issue of the 6th edition conta 
Adaptation Tables revised upto October, 1941 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
BUILDING WORK 


By J. T. REA. 
Containing 730 pages with over 600 
Large 8vo Cloth git Price 16/ 
t. rice 16/- net. 
(By post 16/9). 
The 6th edition which woes 8 in 1937 repre- 
sented quite a new , brought up-to- 
date in every way, including a large amount of 
original memoranda, complete revision of prices, 
examples of analysis, and — details of costing, 
ing many hundreds of 
calculations, a semen aoe and research. 
Being self-contained, it avoids the weary hunt in 
other books for the vital, detailed know! 
a oe rm if not often impossib! 
to le 





B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Architectural Publishers, 
15, North Audley St., London, W.I. 
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Jarrow-on-Tyne.—Store and _ offices: 
*Bewley & Scott, Dunston-on-Tyne. 

Lancashire.—Works for E.C..—Altera- 
tions to schools in Audenshaw and Den- 
ton districts for schoo] meals: *A. Pettitt 
& Son, 26, Audenshaw-rd., Audenshaw; 
*Z. Pike & Sons, Guide- la., Hooley Hill, 
priggg oe yh *Robert G. Goodall, Bond- 

» H ;de- rd.; *Ernest Smale, 59, ’Ashton- 
a. . Renshaw & Son, 13, Stockport- rd. 
es x “Morris, 2, Ashworth. st.; *J. Clay: 
ton & Sons, Catherine-st. (rest of Den- 
ton). —Erection of two prefabricated hut- 
ments at Maghull: *John Turner & Sons 
(Preston), Ltd., William Henry-st., Pres- 
ton, £1,656. 

Leyland. —Construction of approx. 4,000 
yds. of 12-in, dia. asbestos cement water 
main, pogether with valves, meters, etc., 
for U.D D. Howe, Water E. & 8.: 
*Mears Bros. (Contractors Nyy 154-8, 
Sydenham-rd., London, S.E.26, £13, 963. 

London (Air Ministry). — Contracts 
placed to the value of £500 or over for 
week ended June 6:— 

Electrical work: Crompton Parkinson, 
Ltd., Chelmsford; W. T. Glover & Co., 
Manchester. 

Building work: Wm. Townson & Sons, 
Ltd., Bolton. 

Civil engineering work: Taylor Wood- 
row (Construction), Ltd., Southall. 

General maintenance work: J. E. 
Evans, London; A. G. Rennie & Sons, 
Brechin, Angus; R.-~ A. McKibbin, 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 

London (War Dept.).—Contracts placed 
by War Dept. for week ended June 6 :— 

Warwickshire: Roadwork, E. N. Mon- 
sell, Ltd., Coventry. 

Essex: Miscellaneous mf A. 
Kenney, Ipswich. 

Monmouthshire: Miscellaneous work, 
Davidson (Chepstow), Ltd., Chepstow. 

Dorset : Building work, A. 8. Prince & 
Co., Bournemouth. 

Somerset : Hutting (erection), C. H. 
Pearce & Son, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

Co. Antrim: Hutting (erection), Wm. 
Dowling & Co., Belfast; White & Co., 
Belfast. 

Co. Down: uang (erection), Connor 
& Beattie, Belfast; I. Copeland & Sons, 
Belfast. 

Co. Fermanagh: Roadwork, J. Sisk & 
Sons, Enniskillen. 

Manchester.—Roof over transfer track 
to timber drying kilns to works: *F. J. 
Gibson (Builders), Ltd., Holly-rd., 
Wilmslow, Ches. 

Nant Conway. —External painting of 22 
houses, for R.D.C. §&., Council Offices, 
Rosehill-st., Conway: *T. Jenkins & Son, 
Wynne Stores, Blaenau Festiniog, 
Merioneth, £116. 

Newcastle. on-Tyne.—Alterations to pre- 
mises for A.T.C. canteen and recreation 
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rooms, etc. J. W. Taylor & Son, Norwich 
Union- bldgs., Westgate-rd., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, architects: *W. Ww. Kelsey, Back 
Hanover-sq., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, — Furniture ware- 
house, for Hoult & Son:.*T. Clements & 
Sons, ’Selborne- dns., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. Interior painting 
at Grainger Market: *M. Alexander & 
Sons, £722; interior painting at vegetable 
market extension: *H. Sinclair, 
Heaton-rd., Neweastle-on-Tyne, £132. 

Ramsgate. —Repainting of Haine hos- 
pital. *P. G. Houghton, £571. 

Rochdale.—Erection of two war time 
nurseries, for C.B. B.S.: *The Moston 
Brick & Building Co., Ltd., Kenyon-la., 
Moston, Manchester 10. 

St. Pancras.—Work at day nurseries, 
for B.C.: (1) Kentish Town, *J. W. 
Falkner & Sons, Ltd., £1,080; : (Ona ae 
rd., *J. W. Falkner & Sons, 

Salford.—Painting work, etc., 

Top Sanatorium, Marple, for T.C.; 
Engineer’s Dept., W. A. Walker, B.E., 
about £250. 

Sandwich.—Painting of houses, for 
T.C.: *H. Barlow, Sandwich, £110 (21); 
*Robinson & Co., London, £131 (18); 
*Styles & Son, Sandwich, £126 (22). 

Sevenoaks.—Conversion of premises at 
Westerham into British Restaurant for 
R.D.C. J. Randerson. E. & S., ‘‘ Ingle- 
wood,” Sevenoaks. *W. P. Banks, Lid., 
Dunton Green, £438; L. A. G. Hawkes, 
Sevenoaks, £484; R. Durtnell and Sons. 
Ltd., Brasted, £546; 8. Vaus, Westerham, 
£557; > Sage 2 Weller, Westerham, £563; 
Stanley Berwick, Sevenoaks, £567. 

Wareham.—Exterior painting and de- 
coration of 21 houses, for T.C, BS., 
Glebe House, Wareham: *A. Marsh. 
Wareham, £164. 

Workington .—Works for T.C.—Painting 
of portion of electricity offices: *A. 
Palmer, Udale-st., Workington; exten- 
sions to baling shed at salvage depot: 
*R. W. Copeland, 25, Guard-st., Working- 
ton. 
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